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CHAPTER I. 


_ Mrs. LoveDEN occupied a small house in a quiet London square, 
' not far from the Brompton Oratory. 
k Being a widow and childless, she lived alone; and having but 
| a slender income she seldom left home, except to visit her eldest 
| brother, who lived in the north of England, or her only sister, who 
| lived in Wales. 
She was fifty-seven years old, but she had not discovered that 
| life was less worth living on that account; on the contrary, she 
| was, perhaps, more keenly interested in her own existence and 
| surroundings than she had been twenty or thirty years earlier. 

| Her little house was very comfortable, her four maids excellently 
| trained, and she had a spare room which was always at the service 
| of any member of her family. 

She subscribed to a circulating library, and sometimes had 
‘scruples of conscience over the amount of time she spent in reading. 

But what else was there to do during the long evenings, when 

_ the had said five decades of her rosary, and grown tired of knitting 
/and of playing patience ? 

| Mrs. Loveden had been brought up in days when ladies were not 
' supposed nor expected to do very much outside their own houses ; 
“and though she believed she was now as active and as well able to 
| exert herself as she had ever been, she would in truth have found 
"herself both helpless and alarmed had she been suddenly confronted 
With any great change in the conditions of her existence. 

1 Copyright, 1912, by Lady Clifford, in the United States of America. 
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Though she read so many of the books of the day, modem 
thought and problems had passed her by. Her mind was not 
inclined to grasp new ideas, perhaps not able to grasp them. 

She regarded them and read of them with mingled curiosity 
and disapproval ; much as she would have regarded the strange 
reptiles in the tanks of the Zoological Gardens. 

That such things existed she could not doubt, since here were 
actual living specimens of them; but they were outside her 
experience, thank God. They had nothing to do with her. She 
would have been as much surprised to find an unorthodox notion 
taking hold of her brain as she would have been to find an alligator 
in her bath. 

She was wrapt round, figuratively speaking, in a soft, im- 
penetrable cloak of faith, hope, and charity, and breathed that 
atmosphere of placid content, which is the next most enjoyable 
condition to that of active happiness. She gave so regularly to 
the charities on her list, that she passed for being comfortably off, 
and most people would have been surprised to learn on how few 
hundreds a year that snug little house was maintained. 

Mrs. Loveden economised rigidly in her household ; women 
living alone are supposed to enjoy, and certainly manage to en- 
compass, marvellous economies in small matters; nevertheless 
when her brothers or sister, or her nephew and nieces, visited her, 
Mrs. Loveden took care to provide the most excellent little luncheons 
and dinners—well-ordered, well-cooked and well-served. When 
she was alone, doubtless a poached egg sufficed for her evening meal, 
while a single cutlet or a little fish contented her at midday. 

But had she not been thus careful, her charities might have 
suffered, for she possessed, in the midst of her generosity, very rigid 
and conventional opinions regarding the propriety of maintaining 
an appearance of dignity. She felt that she owed this respect 
to the memory of her late husband, who had shared these ideas, 
as well as to the traditions of her own family, one of the oldest, if 
one of the poorest, Roman Catholic families of England. 

But she had learnt to ménager her personal expenses from her 
earliest years, and she was thereby enabled to give away quite a 
fifth of her income, and yet to put by a margin at the end of every 
year. 

The knowledge that she was thus living within her means gave 
her an intense secret pleasure, and when she was actually able to 
save twenty or thirty pounds, the choice of an investment, the 
correspondence with her eldest brother on the subject which 
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ensued, and the dignity of adding to her capital, increased that 
pleasure. 

In person, Mrs. Loveden was of middle height, inclined to 
stoutness. She was one of those women who begin to look elderly at 
thirty, and change very little in appearance on the road to sixty. 

She had been a widow ten years, and wore modified mourning 
still ; rich black silks with little frills of tulle to soften the lines at 
the throat and wrists ; and becoming bonnets with long black veils. 

As a concession to fashion, she wore a coronet of sandy-grey 
plaits instead of a cap, above a neatly curled and innocently obvious 
front which did not match the plait. 

It was perhaps this never changing towpet cendré that had 
caused her to look middle-aged when she was still young, and would 
continue to make her look middle-aged when she should become old. 

She had a pleasant face, rather massive, with kind grey eyes ; her 
features were irregular, and her ears too large ; but her complexion 
was of waxen clearness and her hands were white and well-shaped. 

Most families have a habit of labelling their respective members 
with certain individual failings, and Mrs. Loveden was suspected 
by hers of an inclination to worldliness. 

Perhaps the assumption rested merely on the facts that she 
lived in London and wore a toupet; perhaps it dated from earlier 
days when she had shown less piety and more care for her appear- 
ance than her younger sister; but there it was; and Mrs. Loveden 
even shared the conviction, though she said sometimes to herself, 
good-humouredly, that it was hard to sustain comparison with saints. 

Her eldest brother, Ambrose, lived in the old square stone- 
built north-country mansion that had been occupied for generations 
by the de Bronvilles. 

It was said that the land for miles around had belonged to them 
from the time of the Norman Conquest; but the greater part of 
this ownership was now only legendary. 

In later years, it was certain that their allegiance to the House 
of Stuart and the Church of Rome had cost them dear. There 
remained to them now of all the lands and houses that had once 
been theirs only one poor manor. To this they clung, though a 
smoky manufacturing town had sprung up about their doors, en- 
croached upon their park, and shut in their pleasure grounds, so 
that the very birds in the garden were sooty as London sparrows. 

Mr. de Bronville could have disposed of this remainder of his 
family acres advantageously, for land was now sold by the square 
foot in the heart of the town, where his property was situated. 

1—2 
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But he preferred to occupy the house which his fathers had held so 
dear, and which in its day had sheltered many a runaway, and 
hidden in safety outlawed royalists and priests in danger of their 
lives. 

Once a year Mrs. Loveden visited her brother, whom she re- 
spected sincerely, and loved in spite of his somewhat severe and 
gloomy disposition. 

She never ceased to urge marriage upon him as a duty, though 
he was now nearing sixty ; but he remained unmarried, and as his 
only brother, Joseph, was a Jesuit priest, it appeared certain that 
the de Bronville family would presently die out, and leave only a 
name in history. 

Loyalty and fraternal affection alone enabled Mrs. Loveden 
to face that yearly ordeal of her visit to her brother ; for she loved 
warmth and comfort, and the society of her fellow-creatures, and 
Ambrose de Bronville despised all these things. 

His house was cold and draughty, and though she was careful 
only to visit it in the height of the summer, she felt it to be like a 
vault. 

“I can’t think how we ever lived through our childhood,’ she 
would say to her faithful maid, Sims; and Sims would answer, 
shivering, ‘ Nor I, ma’am, though with all this coal-mining about 
one would think fires all the year round wouldn’t be begrudged. 
And if it’s like this in July what must it be in January ? ’ 

But if Squire Ambrose spent nothing on his house, he spent 
much on his church; and a large Irish congregation thronged it, 
and blessed him ; and his hand was moreover always open to the 
poor and needy. 

It is probable that in his own way he enjoyed his solitary exist- 
ence as much as his widowed sister enjoyed her life in London ; 
he got plenty of shooting on the moors, and sent grouse to her, and 
to the town hospital he had helped to build; while within doors 
he occupied himself chiefly by writing learned theological treatises 
which it was his solitary extravagance to publish. The application 
for, and the granting of, the imprimatur of the bishop of the 
diocese, usually entailed a considerable delay, and necessitated a 
somewhat heated correspondence with an overworked cleric ; but 
at least the author was thus assured of one careful reader. 

The annual visit to Wales, where dwelt Mrs. Loveden’s younger 
sister, in a half-ruined but wholly magnificent castle overhanging 
the banks of the Gwy, was as cheerful as her visit to the north of 
England was usually the reverse. 
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Lady Gryffydd was also a widow, but she had a grown-up son 
and two pretty daughters; and far from being stern and silent 
like Squire Ambrose, she was a particularly amiable and loquacious 
rson. 

“ The six weeks Mrs. Loveden spent annually at Aberfraw Castle 
were probably the happiest of her year ; though, with that fortunate 
preference for home which distinguishes most householders, she 
was never sorry to return at the end of that time to her snug 
quarters in London, and found no bedroom so comfortable, no 
windows so well-shaped, and no arm-chair so conveniently placed 
for the light as her own. 

The youngest of the de Bronville family, Joseph, was the best 
loved. 

He possessed the amiability of Lady Gryffydd and the cheer- 
fulness of Mrs. Loveden, together with the ascetic and self-denying 
qualities of his elder brother. 

Every year he refused to take a holiday, and every year his 
sisters obtained secretly from his superior an injunction laid upon 
him to do so. 

Thus in addition to those occasional visits which he paid to 
Mrs. Loveden when duty took him to London, she had the happiness 
of enjoying his company for a few days annually during her summer 
visit to Wales. 


In an existence so regular and so ordered the least thing happen- 
ing out of the usual course of events was remarkable, and when 
Mrs. Loveden, on her return from early mass one spring morning, 
found a telegram from her sister asking her if she could receive 
her on the morrow for a short visit, she was very much startled ; 
for though young Sir Bernard Gryffydd and his sister occasionally 
stayed with her, their mother rarely came to London at all. 

She replied instantly in the affirmative, and busied herself 
in making every preparation she could think of; yet her curiosity 
and interest were so great that the time seemed long until her sister 
arrived. 

Lady Gryfiydd was not unlike Mrs. Loveden in appearance ; 
but though actually younger, she was less well-preserved. Her 
features were smaller and showed signs of past prettiness, her pale 
blue eyes wore an appealing expression, and there was something 
soft and flabby about her whole personality. 

She wore a widow's cap above her parted, sandy-grey hair, 
and jet ornaments upon her ample bosom. Her black gown was 
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dowdy and ill-fitting, but her very indifference to its want of 
fashion, and her exceedingly gentle manner, gave her a certain 
distinction. 

The sisters were always particularly affectionate and glad to 
see each other at the beginning of a visit, and if some of the gladness 
wore off on closer association, their slight differences of opinion never 
degenerated into squabbling. 

Mrs. Loveden, determined to show that she thought nothing too 
good for her sister, provided asparagus and peas for dinner, though 
it was much too early in the season for either in Lady Gryffydd’s 
opinion ; and Lady Gryffydd’s surprised comments gave her hostess 
a pleasure which fully compensated her for the expense of the 
purchase. 

“We are quite like the town mouse and the country mouse, 
Lucy Agnes,’ said Lady Gryfiydd, sighing with content, as she 
subsided into an easy-chair before the drawing-room fire after 
dinner ; and this was the very remark she had made upon her last 
visit, four years ago, to Mrs. Loveden, who replied as she had then 
replied, and as both sisters remembered, though they could not 
help repeating themselves : 

“Well, I may not be so magnificently lodged as you are, Mary 
Theresa, but you cannot deny this is very comfortable.’ 

Lady Gryffydd had no wish to deny it. She looked round at 
the little yellow drawing-room, with its black ebony cabinets, 
Dresden china ornaments, easy-chairs covered with pale orange 
brocade, and shaded electric lamps, and sighed softly. The sigh 
was partly because she felt it to be so very comfortable, and partly 
because she dimly feared that Lucy Agnes must still be rather in- 
clined to worldliness that she should thus take thought to surround 
herself with luxury. 

Yet she was touched, because she knew very well that the 
giant daffodils in the silver vase on the elbow table, and the pots 
of golden hyacinth and planta-genista which lighted the corners of 
the room, had been bought to do her honour ; while from the hours 
she always spent in making ready for the reception of her sister at 
Aberfraw she could gauge the time her sister had expended in pre- 
paring the house for her visit. 

“I always say, Lucy, that no one understands so well as you 
do how to make things pretty and comfortable. You have the 
knack. I never could manage as you do. Looking round this 
room, it is hard to believe we are in London. Everything is so 
clean and spotless.’ 
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‘I have my country maids, you see,’ said Mrs. Loveden, much 
pleased. ‘And you would be surprised how well this white paint 
washes. Weil, dearest, now you have your coffee, and we shan’t 
be disturbed any more. Tell me all about everything.’ 

‘There is so much to say that I hardly know where to begin. 
It is very snug being shut into this dear little pretty room together, 
Lucy Agnes, and knowing no one will disturb us. Just like old times 
when we used to shut ourselves up for a talk at home at Bronville, 
don’t you remember ? It is very difficult to be alone for a moment 
when one has grown-up children.’ 

Mrs. Loveden shook her head. 

‘ If you were alone as much as I am, Mary Theresa, you would not 
grumble.’ 

‘I don’t mean to grumble, but I sometimes feel the responsi- 
bility very great. Though on the other hand one may say I have 
no responsibility at all,’ said Lady Gryffydd, who was not remark- 
able for any great consistency or lucidity of speech,‘ since from 
their earliest days I never had much influence over my children. 
I don’t know how it happened, but so it was.’ 

She looked with ingenuous pale blue eyes at her sister, and 
made a faint attempt to put down her own coffee-cup, which Mrs. 
Loveden at once frustrated. 

“Since they have all turned out so satisfactorily, dearest, what 
does it matter whether you had influence or not? I am sure you 
always set them a good example,’ she replied, soothingly. 

‘I daresay they seem very satisfactory to you,’ responded Lady 
Gryfiydd, in melancholy tones, ‘and I am thankful to say they are 
very good children in their way; but for all that they cause me 
a great deal of anxiety. Often and often lately I have wished you 
were at hand that I might consult you; for I am not very good, 
as you know, at explaining what I mean in a letter; or if I do, 
ten to one I don’t mean it by the time you get the letter. And then, 
too, I get scruples about writing my doubts and fears; whereas, 
in talking, things slip out so quickly that I have no time to get any 
scruples at all; and so I can ease my mind and get your advice, 
and no harm done, or none that can’t be undone at the next word. 
But once a thing is written——’ 

Mrs. Loveden could not help being flattered by her sister’s 
appeal, though she knew from past experience that Lady Gryffydd 
was much more given to ask advice than to take it. 

‘Well, well. Now you are here you can tell me what you like. 
I am as safe as Joseph himself.’ 
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‘ Joseph is very good—in fact he is a saint, we all know that. 
But I cannot pretend he is as sympathetic as you are.’ 

‘ He would be if his conscience would let him,’ said Mrs. Loveden 
reproachfully. ‘ What is upsetting you, dearest ?’ 

‘ This engagement of Winefride’s to Michael Ferrys.’ 

‘I thought it was only a conditional engagement,’ said Mrs. 
Loveden, hastily. 

‘So it is only conditional.’ 

‘Then what can you be dissatisfied about, Mary Theresa ? 
Of course I understood your anxiety when Bernard first brought 
him home, and couldn’t tell you anything about him except that 
he had met him in Rome and taken a violent fancy to him; and 
still more when you wrote that he wanted to marry dear Winefride, 
and so far as you could make out, didn’t pretend to have any 
religion at all. I assure you I was quite as horrified as you were, 
and I wrote at once to Joseph as you suggested and said it must 
be stopped. But when I got your next letter, and you said dear 
Winefride had every hope of converting him, and that Joseph was 
delighted with him, and that he was the only son of Alexander 
Ferrys, the South African millionaire, whom everybody seemed 
to have heard of except ourselves,—why of course I fell on my knees 
at once and thanked God.’ 

“Yes, I know,’ said Lady Gryffydd, ‘ so did I.’ 

“You know how difficult it is, dear Mary Theresa, to find 
husbands for Catholic girls, unless they are willing to marry 
foreigners.’ 

“Yes, I know,’ replied Lady Gryffydd. 

“No doubt one regrets that this young man has, apparently, 
no connections——’ 

“None at all,’ said Lady Gryfiydd, shaking her head. 

‘Still one can’t have everything,’ said Mrs. Loveden, per- 
suasively. ‘ You all say he is charming in himself, and if he is so 
willing to be converted——’ 

* However willing to be converted he may be,’ said Lady Gryffydd, 
bursting into tears, ‘and however charming in himself—and I will 
say there is something about him that seems to charm the most 
unlikely people—yet I cannot and will not let a sweet, innocent 
child like Winefride fall into the hands of a roué.’ 

‘A roué!’ said Mrs. Loveden, dropping her knitting into her 
lap, and looking aghast. ‘ Who has been telling you he is a roué ?’ 
‘Mrs. Kelson of Cwmcoel.’ 
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‘One of your country neighbours! Pray what does she know 
about roués ?’ 

“My dear, the Kelsons do not live in the country all the year 
round as we do. They come up to London regularly, and travel a 
great deal.’ 

‘And do they know Mr. Ferrys ?’ 

‘ They met him in Cairo two winters ago. He had the reputation 
of being a wild and dissolute young man, given to gambling, and 
sO on.’ 

‘I have always heard Cairo is a very gossiping place.’ 

‘I daresay it is, but some of the gossip may be true. He was 
certainly in bad company, there was even some talk about—a— 
a married woman,’ said Lady Gryffydd; her soft face grew pink 
with confusion, and she looked appealingly at her sister. ‘ If 
what Mrs. Kelson said is true——’ 

‘That is what we must find out,’ said Mrs. Loveden, in answer 
to the appeal. 

“I knew you would take a practical view,’ said Lady Gryffydd, 
in a tone of great relief. 

“Is that all you have heard ?’ said Mrs. Loveden, after a short 
pause, during which she tried to take as practical a view as she could 
of these vague revelations. 

‘No, she said she would never have said a word about Cairo, 
had it not been that her brother was at the very supper party in 
Rome where Bernard first made Michael’s acquaintance. And— 
and I am afraid you will be terribly shocked, but Michael Ferrys 
took too much wine, and Mrs. Kelson’s brother and Bernard had 
to see him home to his rooms—I mean Michael’s rooms; he had a 
magnificent apartment in an old palace.’ 

*‘ And pray what were Mrs. Kelson’s brother and Bernard doing 
at this supper party ?’ cried Mrs. Loveden. 

‘Everyone was there, which made it the more dreadful. No 
wonder Michael got talked about,’ said Lady Gryffydd. 

There was a pause. 

‘Well, I am not surprised at your anxiety, dearest,’ said Mrs. 
Loveden, in somewhat dismayed accents. ‘An inclination to 
drink is certainly the worst of all. The rest might be got over, 
but any tendency of that sort sounds hopeless indeed.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you at all that the rest could be got over,’ 
said Lady Gryffydd, reproachfully. ‘The supper party is what 
I thought the least of, for I spoke of that to Winefride, though I 
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said nothing of the rest. And she seemed to know all about that. 
My children tell each other everything, though they have so little 
confidence in me,’ she added, in mournful tones. ‘ Bernard found 
out it was because he was in trouble, and not a regular thing at all 
with him; so instead of cold shouldering him like other people, 
he was excessively kind to him, and it all ended in their becoming 
great friends. And certainly since he has stayed with us he has 
touched nothing but Perrier water with a slice of lemon in it, which 
I am told is all the fashion now for gentlemen. I must say I think 
it a very odd fashion. What is the good of my poor Tudor having 
laid down all that port in the cellar when he came of age, if Bernard 
and his friends won’t drink it ?’ 

‘I wonder what poor Michael’s trouble was ?’ said Mrs. Loveden. 

“He had just found out that some people in whom he trusted— 
a man and his wife who had been staying with him and to whom he 
was apparently devoted—had cheated him, robbed him of a large 
sum of money and run away, making sure that he was too good- 
natured to prosecute them. Bernard says it is a wonder men as 
rich as Michael have any faith left in human nature. Everyone 
else, of course, knew they were nothing but a pair of adventurers. 
You see what comes of a fondness for bad company. However, 
I suppose he went out to supper and tried to pretend he didn’t 
care—he is not much more than a boy, after all. And he drank 
too much, and was laughing and talking very loudly when a cable- 
gram was brought to him to say his father had died suddenly out 
in South Africa. I suppose the shock unnerved him altogether. 
He tried to get up and go away, and I suppose that drew attention 
to his—his condition.’ 

‘Poor fellow,’ said Mrs. Loveden. ‘ When a young man has no 
religion to restrain him it is not surprising he should become rather 
reckless. Perhaps it is not even true at all.’ 

‘That is what I am hoping against hope,’ cried Lady Gryffydd, 
with tears in her mild eyes, ‘ and that is why I came to you before 
speaking to my poor Winefride, who is so much in love that I am 
afraid it will break her heart to part with him. Besides—though 
I am not so infatuated with Michael as Bernard and Joseph appear 
to be—I would not condemn anyone unheard for the world.’ 

‘Joseph was certainly very much struck with him. He had 
not an idea of his having a bad reputation, of course, and he was 
naturally delighted that the first act of Mr. Ferrys, on your giving 
a conditional consent to the engagement, was to send him a thousand 
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pounds for his new church. I have no doubt it was Winefride’s 
thought, but it was a very pretty thing to do.’ 

‘No, Winefride declares it was entirely Michael’s own thought. 
No one can deny he is very generous with his money. But the fact 
is Joseph is so overjoyed at the prospect of converting a millionaire, 
that he hardly thinks of Winefride at all,’ said Lady Gryffydd, 
peevishly. 

‘I cannot let you say that, Mary Theresa,’ said Mrs. Loveden, 
scandalised, ‘ though I know poor Joseph can be very provoking. 
He is more priest than uncle, no doubt. But you know very well 
that though he may be too anxious to save this young man’s soul 
to think so exclusively of dear Winefride as we could wish, yet his 
motives are all pure and noble. When was poor Joseph anything 
but the most disinterested, self-mortified creature on earth ?’ 

‘He is, so far as he is himself concerned, and of course I don’t 
mean that the thought of Michael’s wealth influences him con- 
sciously,’ persisted Lady Gryfiydd; ‘no one who knew him could 
believe that. But unconsciously he is influenced by the tiought 
of all it could do for the Church, and especially in the hands of 
anyone so pious and charitable as Winefride. That is why I 
would rather come to you than to him for advice in this matter, 
for you will agree with me, Lucy Agnes, that if what Mrs. Kelson 
says is true, Michael Ferrys cannot marry my child.’ 

Mrs. Loveden leant forward and touched her sister’s soft 
trembling hand caressingly, though neither she nor Lady Gryffydd 
were much given to caresses. 

‘Your unworldliness is always a reproach to me, Mary Theresa. 
I am sure you do not give a thought to this man’s riches.’ 

‘T can think of nothing but of his not having been a good man— 
and of my innocent Winefride,’ said Lady Gryffydd, and a tear 
dropped from the guileless blue eyes on to the clasped hands. 

‘What are we to do?’ said Mrs. Loveden. 

“I thought the best plan would be,-if you did not mind, since 
Michael is in London, to invite him to come to this house, and ask 
him to his face if it is true,’ said her sister, simply. 

‘ But what assurance would you have, if he denied it altogether, 
that he was speaking the truth ? ’ 

‘I do not for a moment think he would deny it if it were true, 
he is not at all that kind of man. You will understand what I 
mean when you see him.’ 

‘Then he must be an honest man, at least.’ 
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‘Oh, my dear, I don’t doubt his honesty,’ said Lady Gryffydd, 
wringing her hands. ‘ Often and often I think myself wrong to be 
so thankless and doubtful as I feel about it all, though I do try 
and hope that by the grace of God dear Winefride will eventually 
convert him. But still—his influence over her and Bernard is 
stronger than I like; and sometimes I say to myself, suppose it 
all ended in his shaking their faith.’ 

‘My dear Mary Theresa!’ Mrs. Loveden cried, incredulously. 
‘ And besides, I thought you said he had a good disposition towards 
our holy religion.’ 

‘So he has, so he has. Oh I know I explain myself very badly. 
I do not mean that he shows the slightest inclination to scoff at 
holy things. It is only that sometimes he has such a—such a 
twinkle in his eye—such a wondering look, as though he could 
scarcely believe we were in earnest, and not only playing at some- 
thing. It may be my fancy—but if you knew what it was to lie 
awake at night, and think and think about one’s children and what 
it is best todo for them. And to have no one to help one to decide. 
Dear Tudor never had any doubts. He was always certain he knew 
best, and they never dreamed of questioning his authority. But 
they have very little respect for mine,’ said the poor lady, ‘ and 
now there is no one to back me up. They do not help me to make 
up my mind about anything. They laugh at me for being undecided, 
and do what they choose. It is all very well to say a grown-up son 
is such a help, but all it comes to in the end is that one feels he is 
criticising one instead of helping one.’ 

* Dear Mary Theresa, I sympathise with all my heart,’ said Mrs. 
Loveden, pressing the hand she held, ‘ of course it is very hard for 
you without Tudor. So dependent on him as you always were, 
and such a strong character as he had. The children are like him 
in that.’ 

‘It makes them very difficult to manage, Lucy ; at least Bernard 
and Thekla always have been, and now Winefride, who was so 
much the gentlest, is becoming the same. If you had married into 
a wild Welsh family, for I call it nothing else, as I did, you would 
understand how I feel. It seems hard that all my children should 
be such out and out Gryfiydds. They all have the same kind of 
reserve that made my father-in-law, old Sir Bryn, so hard to manage. 
They never confide in me at all. Look at my little Thekla, I never 
dreamt of her having a vocation—though I had always hoped poor 
Winefride might—but that is all over. And now I am told that 
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Thekla has believed she had one ever since she was ten years old. 
She has hidden it all these years.’ 

‘And now she is eighteen! Little Thekla! What does she 
think of Winefride’s engagement ? ’ 

‘She has not seen Michael yet, and she is not coming home for 
Easter. Winefride is going to stay at the convent instead. 
Thekla wrote and begged me to let it be so, as she is coming home 
for good this summer, and they have so few days at Easter. She 
says it would only unsettle her to come away. Reverend Mother 
writes I shall not know the child, she has grown so much steadier 
and gentler.’ 

‘It is curious that our little black sheep should want to be the 
nun, and our little saint Winefride be the one to marry.’ 

‘ Almighty God’s ways are not our ways,’ said the mother, 
sighing. ‘ Poor little Thekla! It is true that she has always been 
as unlike her sister in character as she is like her in face. Do you 
remember how she used to frighten me by saying she meant to be 
an actress when she was grown up? And she was always getting 
up plays and turning the house upside down. And at school they 
all said she was the life and soul of the entertainments. But the 
nuns never found her as difficult to manage as I did. She has been 
very happy with them.’ 

“You will be firm about not letting her go till she is one-and- 
twenty ?’ 

‘I am trying to be firm,’ said Lady Gryffydd. ‘She and her 
brother and sister know very well that that has always been the 
rule in our family. Though Joseph thinks me wrong to make her 
wait solong. He says it will not prevent her from going in the end, 
but will make it very much harder for her by giving her a taste 
for the world, and perhaps habits of idleness and visions of gaiety 
which she will no longer be able to indulge. But Ambrose upheld 
me because he prefers my father’s opinion.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Mrs. Loveden, ‘ it is better a girl should have a 
chance of knowing her own mind before she enters the novitiate.’ 

‘lf her vocation is a real one, she will not change; and I shall 
have her with me for three years,’ said Lady Gryffydd wistfully. 
“I am very happy about her at least. My little Thekla ! ’ 

‘ You wouldn’t wish them both to be nuns,’ said Mrs. Loveden, 
gently. 

Lady Gryffydd turned her mild troubled gaze upon her sister. 
‘Sometimes I almost think I should, dearest,’ she said, ‘ if it 
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had been God’s will—to have known them safe for ever from this 
world, and all its temptations.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A HEAVY shower was falling the next morning when Mrs. Loveden 
and Lady Gryfiydd started forth together to attend eight o’clock 
mass; but neither sister would have considered bad weather a 
sufficient excuse for remaining away. Having whistled vainly 
for a cab at that early hour, they put on waterproofs and goloshes 
and went valiantly forth, holding up their umbrellas, and splashing 
over the wet pavements. 

Nor did they allude to the topic which had filled their waking 
dreams all night, until they were at home again, and seated at 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Loveden was not less proud of her white and green dining- 
room, with its collection of old coloured prints, than of her white 
and yellow drawing-room upstairs. 

She sat at the head of a beautifully appointed table, and glanced 
over it with quick cheerful eyes to be sure that nothing was lacking. 
No deficiencies met her eye. 

The silver kettle, brightly polished and reflecting the small 
fire that blazed in the green tiled fireplace, was singing away, and 
the crumpets that Lady Gryfiydd loved were hot on their delicate 
rose-tinted china dish. The toast was crisp, the butter fresh, and 
the poached eggs on one silver hot-water plate flanked a filleted 
sole on another. The white French rolls on a spotless bread-platter 
faced a small brown loaf, in case Lady Gryffydd should prefer either 
to the hot scones folded in a snowy napkin. 

The repast was light, but every detail had been carefully con- 
sidered. The flowers which had decked the table on the previous 
night had been removed to the pantry, and a filigree basket with 
rosy Tasmanian apples and a couple of selected pears took their 
place in the centre. Mrs. Loveden thought flowers out of place on 
the breakfast table. 

* You always contrive to have everything about you so dainty,’ 
said Lady Gryffydd. 

‘There are the newspapers, and to-day’s Punch, all ready for 
you in the window,’ said Mrs. Loveden, enjoying her sister’s admira- 
tion for her arrangements with all the zest of a solitary woman, 
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who seldom has a visitor, and finds it a delightful novelty to plan 
and cater for someone besides herself. 

‘Now I shall be very much hurt if you do not make a good 
breakfast, and as soon as it is over, we will decide how best to 
get hold of Mr. Ferrys.’ 

‘I thought of sending a note round to his rooms by my maid.’ 

‘TI think a messenger boy would be better,’ said Mrs. Loveden, 
anxiously. ‘Mr. Ferrys might not like a maid, however old and 
respectable, being sent to his rooms.’ 

‘That is very true,’ said Lady Grvyffydd, much struck by her 
sister’s extraordinary perspicuity. ‘I always feel, Lucy Agnes, 
how much better you know the world than I do. You think of 
everything.’ 

Mrs. Loveden smiled with modest pleasure and exerted herself 
to think of something more. 

‘ My neighbour, Mrs. de Clare, has a telephone, and has begged 
me to use it. If you liked to try speaking to Michael direct, I 
would send her a little note. Unfortunately it is not much use to 
me as I get so flurried that I find it difficult to catch what the 
people at the other end are saying.’ 

“My dear, I would infinitely rather employ a messenger boy. 
I have never used a telephone in my life. It is hard enough to 
decide what to write to poor Michael.’ 

‘I should simply say that you have come up here to stay with 
me, and would be very glad if he would call upon you at his earliest 
convenience as you wish to speak to him upon a rather serious 
subject,’ said Mrs. Loveden, enjoying the importance of her position 
as adviser in so delicate a matter; though the agitation of 
wondering what her sister would say to Mr. Ferrys, and what 
Mr. Ferrys would say to her sister during the proposed interview, 
had kept her awake most of the previous night. ‘And be sure 
to write Await answer very distinctly on the envelope.’ 

“I only hope he will not have gone out.’ 

‘If he is such a very dissipated young man, my dear, he is not 
likely to be up before ten o’clock in the morning,’ said the worldly- 
wise Mrs. Loveden, ‘ and it is not yet half-past nine.’ 

The note was dispatched to Jermyn Street, and a reply was 
received in a shorter time than Lady Gryffydd had believed possible 
when she saw the size of the boy-messenger. 

‘ Surely he is too young to be allowed to run about these crowded 
streets alone; he might easily be run over and killed,’ she said 
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piteously, and could scarcely be persuaded to entrust her letter to 
his care. 

Mr. Ferrys was very glad to hear Lady Gryffydd was in London, 
and would be delighted to call upon her at twelve o’clock, since 
she wished to see him as soon as possible. 

The sisters awaited him in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Loveden was seated before her little writing-table, endea- 
vouring to occupy her attention with her accounts; whilst Lady 
Gryfiydd leant back in an easy-chair by the fire, saying her rosary 
with her eyes shut, and starting violently every time a bell rang. 
As her sister was so excessively nervous and unhappy, Mrs. Loveden 
was obliged to pretend she was neither; nevertheless she sighed 
with relief when the Dresden clock struck twelve, and the 
unmistakable sounds of arrival were heard in the little hall 
below. 

Mr. Ferrys was ushered into the room. 

Mrs. Loveden knew, even at the moment of his introduction, 
what Lady Gryffydd meant when she had accused her would-be 
son-in-law of having a twinkle in his eye, and always looking as 
though he were wondering if she were really in earnest. She also 
realised the attraction that her sister admitted. 

Michael Ferrys was tall, broad-shouldered and very thin. 
His skin was clear and brown, and his hair very dark, thick and 
inclined to curl. 

His eyes were as little like the eyes of a rowé as could well be 
imagined. They were large soft brown eyes, with remarkably clear 
blue whites, set beneath straight black brows that met on the 
bridge of a straight nose. A slight moustache shaded the upper 
lip, and the mouth and chin, though well-shaped, showed weak- 
ness; but the expression was so pleasing, the regard so frank, 
and the twinkle in the handsome eyes so irresistible that the 
weakness passed unnoticed. 

Mrs. Loveden was so much absorbed in her observation of him 
that she forgot to make the pre-arranged apology and explanation 
before quitting the room ; but stayed on and on, listening absently 
to her sister’s laboured conversation until Lady Gryffydd gave her 
a look of anguish that brought her to her senses. She rose in great 
confusion to leave the room, and Michael Ferrys sprang forward to 
open the door for her. 

As she thanked him, he looked down upon her with a smile, 
half humorous, half deprecating, and wholly sympathetic; and 
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she felt suddenly that she understood him, and was on his side 
and Winefride’s, against her sister. 

She was shocked with herself when she realised her feelings as 
she made her way downstairs. 

‘Just because he is handsome. But no, it is not only that. 
He has a good face. I don’t believe a word against him. And so 
rich! Winefride is really very fortunate. Somehow one expects 
a millionaire to be plain. And even if there is something in that 
horrid woman’s gossip, what temptation must have been thrown 
in his way.’ 

She awaited her sister’s call, but instead was horrified to hear 
presently the closing of the drawing-room door, and a man’s step 
on the stairs descending. 

‘Then there is something,’ she thought, and her heart sank. 

So great was her consternation that she remained standing in 
the open doorway of the dining-room, and the young man, as was 
natural, stopped short when he perceived her waiting there. 

Involuntarily she said aloud, ‘Oh! isn’t it all right ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not; unless you can make it so,’ he said, with a 
directness and simplicity that disarmed criticism. ‘ Winefride 
says—they all say—that you are a woman of the world—couldn’t 
you make it all right ?’ 

‘Indeed, I will do my very best,’ she faltered, more touched 
by his confidence than she would have liked to own. ‘ But surely 
Bernard, or my brother Joseph——’ 

‘TI am going to Father de Bronville now,’ he said. 

She held out her hand impulsively with a look that wished him 
good luck, and he replied to the look—‘ Thank you very much ’— 
shook hands, took his hat, and was gone. 

Mrs. Loveden, with a guilty consciousness of indiscretion, if not of 
actual disloyalty to her sister, hurried upstairs to the drawing-room. 

Lady Gryffydd had sunk once more into the arm-chair, and rested 
there, with traces of tears on her waxen cheeks, and her handker- 
chief crumpled up in her hands. 

She was as anxious to tell as Mrs. Loveden could be to ask, and 
considerately waited for no questions but gasped out as her sister 
entered : 

‘I don’t want to be uncharitable, but I cannot think he was 
nearly so overwhelmed with shame as he ought. to have been.’ 

Mrs. Loveden shut the door, and drew a low chair to her sister’s 
side. 
VOL. XXXIII.-—NO. 193, N.S. 
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* What did he say 2’ 

‘I told him I asked him to come, and that you had kindly left 
us together because I wished to have a few minutes’ conversation 
alone with him. The kind of sentence that always makes one’s own 
heart beat so terribly if anyone says it to oneself, for one is certain 
something unpleasant is coming. Well, he answered so cheer- 
fully that though I meant to be reserved and not give him the 
name of my informant——’ 

“I quite understand,’ said Mrs. Loveden, breathless with sym- 
pathy and curiosity. 

‘You know when one is driven into a corner how flurried one 
gets, dearest,’ said Lady Gryffydd. ‘ Before I knew what I was 
about, my mouth seemed to open of itself and say, “ Mrs. Kelson 
has been telling me some very unpleasant things about you, and I 
hope you will be able to assure me they are not true.” ’ 

* And what did he say ?’ 

‘ As I told you, he looked quite unabashed. It is a great mistake, 
Lucy Agnes, to imagine that guilty people get confused. I assure 
you it is the innocent people who get confused. Anyone would have 
thought that I was the culprit, with Michael standing before me 
looking down on me with his arms folded, and that half-laughing 
look on his face. I don’t think he can help it. I believe it is his 
natural expression.’ 

“Yes, yes. Icanseehim. Dogoon. What did he say ?’ 

“He said, ‘‘ That is very kind of Mrs. Kelson, but I haven’t the 
honour of knowing the lady.” So then I explained she had seen 
him in Cairo. I can’t say I explained very clearly, in fact I am 
afraid I did it all very badly, for I could not help crying when I said 
if only her dear father had been alive to take care of Winefride I 
shouldn’t have had to mention subjects of this kind at all to him. 
I must say he was very gentle and considerate, very unlike Bernard, 
who would have scolded me for being so stupid ; and that made it so 
much more difficult, with him picking up my handkerchief and 
wiping my eyes with it so gently, and begging me not to be upset, 
and saying I was quite right to tell him what Mrs. Kelson had said, 
though I had told him practically nothing, and that it was probably 
all quite true and a great deal more besides that neither she nor 
anyone knew anything about; and that he had been as careless 
in his ways of living as a man could be—until he fell in with Bernard. 
From the way he spoke of Bernard you would think my poor boy 
was a saint, which even I have never pretended he was.’ 
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* You know, dearest, I have always told you that, unlike most 
mothers, who think too much of their children, you are inclined 
to underrate yours. To my mind they have rather remarkable 
characters.’ 

“In some ways I wish they had not, Lucy Agnes,’ sobbed Lady 
Gryfiydd. ‘ You do not know how terrible it will be to go against 
them all, but I must do my duty. I am going to write to Joseph 
at once.’ 

‘Mr. Ferrys—Michael—is going to see Joseph.’ 

“Yes, he said he should do so. And you will see he will talk 
him over; but that will make no difference to me. I will not give 
my Winefride to a man who has been wild and dissolute.’ 

‘But if he has turned over a new leaf—if he has repented—if 
he is willing to listen to Joseph’s instructions and dear Winefride’s 
persuasions, and become a good Catholic,’ cried Mrs. Loveden, 
‘surely you must give him a chance ?’ 

* Lucy Agnes, he has infatuated you as he has infatuated Bernard 
and Winefride, and even Joseph,’ said Lady Gryffydd; and her 
weak tremulous mouth assumed an expression of mild obstinacy 
which her sister knew and dreaded. 

Mrs. Loveden coloured faintly. ‘That is absurd, dearest. 
I scarcely saw him for a moment. But I cannot deny that I 
think it would be a pity to act hastily. I am only entreating you 
to reflect. After all, may not Joseph be right in taking into con- 
sideration the enormous powers that lie in this young man’s hands— 
the wonderful opportunities for doing good that would come to 
dear Winefride as his wife? Oh, dear Mary Theresa, I may be 
deceiving myself in speaking thus—perhaps it is only that I am 
worldly, as you all think me—I don’t know. Living in 
London one begins to think more of these things than you and |] 
were ever brought up to do in our pious home, with my dear 
father and mother, who cared so much more for things spiritual 
than for things temporal. Perhaps I dwell too much on the 
advantages of such a wealthy marriage, when I think of dear 
Bernard with so much to keep up, and no money; and neither I, 
nor Ambrose able to help him. None of us with any money at 
all—or only just enough to live on.’ 

‘There are things more important than money,’ said Lady 
Gryffydd, simply. ‘You and I married without any portions to 
speak of. I would far rather Winefride followed our example, 
and married a good Catholic of small fortune and good family, 
2—2 
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than a millionaire with a bad reputation. And noone really knows 
who poor Michael’s father was. The humblest of our tenants can 
go back for generations ; their antecedents are known, and those 
who have always been upright and hard-working and respectable 
have their traditions to keep up, and are respected by their neigh- 
bours; but all poor Michael knows for certain is that his grand- 
father was a ship’s surgeon who settled at Capetown. That is 
the ‘beginning and the end of his family history! ’ 

‘ No, my dear, it is the beginning,’ said Mrs. Loveden, smiling. 
‘ Do not forget that there must be a beginning even to family 
history. The ship’s surgeon heard of diamonds to be found up 
country, and being an enterprising ship’s surgeon, he quitted the 
practice he had started in Capetown, and went to look for them, 
and he and his son, and other enterprising men with pluck and 
energy and brains, started the diamond mining.’ 

‘I did not know all that,’ said Lady Gryffydd. innocently. 

“My dear, I am only imagining how it was,’ said Mrs. 
Loveden abashed. 

‘You have a wonderful imagination. I daresay that is some- 
where near the truth, for he sent Winefride a beautiful riviére of 
diamonds, but I would not allow her to accept it. I said it would 
be time enough when he was actually received into the Church and 
they were properly engaged; but now I do not think I ought to 
allow even a conditional engagement, and I feel certain Winefride 
will refuse to break it off. Oh, dear, dear, dear! But there is no 
use lamenting over it any longer. I will write to Joseph at once.’ 


(Z'o be continued.) 
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A PENINSULAR VETERAN 


BY W. H. FITCHETT. 


THERE lies before the writer at the present moment a solid, 
handsomely bound volume of some 300 pages, with an auto- 
graph letter from the Duke of Wellington neatly pasted on the 
fly-leaf. The book was printed in 1853: it bears on the title- 
page the record, ‘ Twelve copies only printed for family perusal.’ 
It is ‘ The Military Autobiography of Major-General Sir John T. 
Jones, late of the Corps of Royal Engineers.’ Wellington’s 
letter is addressed to Colonel Jones, and expresses his thanks 
for a bit of characteristically good work which he had just 
done in the shape of a report on the state of the fortresses in 
the Netherlands. 

A handsomely bound book, of which only twelve copies have 
been printed, and those strictly limited to ‘family perusal,’ is 
a curiosity. Yet the book has both literary charm and historic 
value. The statue of the writer stands in St. Paul’s, a very 
fine example of the sculptor’s art; it was erected by the officers 
of the Royal Engineers in memory of one who was looked upon 
as ‘ the father of the Corps,’ and who was certainly one of the 
best soldiers and ablest engineers that even that splendid body 
has produced. 

Sir J. T. Jones deserves to be remembered, if only because 
to him perhaps more than to any other single person—to his 
scientific skill, his tireless energy, his gift for controlling a 
great multitude of workers of mixed nationality—was due the 
scale and the success of the famous lines of Torres Vedras, that 
vast hill-fortress against which Napoleon’s plans for the con- 
quest of Spain—and even, in a sense, his whole career—came 
to wreck. The autobiography of a scientific soldier who had a 
share in famous events, and was in close intercourse with 
historic characters, must have permanent value; and Colonel 
Jones tells his story with exquisite modesty and with a trans- 
parent simplicity of narrative which leaves its truthfulness 
beyond doubt. 

In the fierce drama of the Peninsular War fighters of oddly 
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contrasted types become visible. Wellington’s generals—to 
take only the British side of the struggle—form a human picture- 
gallery of very diverse and striking character. Picton, for 
example, was a fighter of formidable quality; but he was only 
a fighter. He failed as an administrator; he was hardly a 
gentleman; he was rough in speech and harsh—not to say 
sullen—in temper. There was no strain of sweetness in him. 
He had the stubborn, enduring courage of a bulldog, with 
something of a bulldog’s disquieting grimness. The Napiers 
were soldiers, as some men are poets, by force of natural genius. 
They were quick-tempered, emotional, vehement; but they 
came of aristocratic stock, and were gentlemen to the tips cf 
their fingers. Hill—‘ Farmer Hill,’ to give him the name be- 
stowed upon him by the men in the ranks—was Wellington’s 
favourite general, chiefly because he never tried to be cleverer 
than his commanding officer. He could be trusted to do exactly 
what he was told to do; no more, and no less. He was, like 
many quiet men, a sufficiently dangerous fighter, when fighting 
was necessary; but he had no gleam of brilliancy. If he had 
been in command at the Coa, instead of Craufurd, he would 
not have risked destruction by holding to his position beyond 
the river in defiance of orders until attacked by a force three 
times greater than his own. But, on the other hand, he could 
never have flung out his outposts on a sweep so daring, knitted 
them together with an organisation so perfect, and inspired 
them with a vigilance so alert, as Craufurd did. He was sweet 
of temper, gentle of speech—he was only known to swear twice 
in seven hard-swearing campaigns: a man to be loved, a subor- 
dinate to be trusted; but certainly not a soldier of the first 
rank. 

Craufurd, if not the best soldier, had perhaps the best 
military head of all Wellington’s subordinates. No one knew 
a soldier’s business more completely, or could do it better. 
But he lacked Hill’s self-forgetting loyalty to his great chief. 
He was a stern disciplinarian—to everybody but himself. In 
the stress of battle he would ignite into flame—a flame in which 
prudence shrivelled into ashes. But in battle coolness is not 
seldom more useful than even fire, and Craufurd’s temperature 
knew no coolness. Sir Harry Smith, again, amongst the 
subordinate officers, was the type of a class: gay, chivalrous, 
hard-dancing, hard-riding, hard-fighting, with a capacity for 
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falling in love in the shortest possible space of time, and, it 
may be added, with a fine loyalty to the object of his love. 
Religion, in the Christian sense, was in these men, as in their 
great captain, a force which, if not unacknowledged, was very 
inadequately developed. They had virtues, but they were, on 
the whole, of the pagan type: virtues which reflected the best 
paganism, no doubt, but were certainly more pagan than 
Christian. 

There was, however, another school of soldiers in Welling- 
ton’s Peninsular army, of which Colborne—afterwards Lord 
Seaton—may be taken as an example. There was under the 
British flag no deadlier fighter than he—cool, swift, resource- 
ful—as Waterloo showed. He knew his business thoroughly; 
was quick of vision, sure in judgment, daring in stroke. His 
personality stamped itself on his regiment, and lifted it up 
to the very highest level of efficiency. The 32nd was to 
Wellington what the Tenth Legion was to Cesar. And the root 
of all the fine qualities in Colborne’s character was his religion. 
It kept his motives high, his speech clean, his temper sweet. 
It taught him a quenchless serenity, an indomitable patience. 
In the red furnace of war some characters grow nobler: the 
baser and weaker elements in them are burned out. There is 
developed a strength which can express itself in terms of 
gentleness without ceasing to be strength. That was the case 
with Colborne. And Sir J. T. Jones, who helped to plan and 
carry out the great lines of Torres Vedras, and whose ‘ Journal 
of the Sieges in Spain ’ is a classic, was a soldier of Colborne’s 
school : a thorough gentleman, a man of unaffected and sincere 
piety ; and yet a cool, daring, and accomplished soldier. It may 
be added that he was a scientific soldier in an age when scien- 
tific soldiership was rare. 

His professional career began at a very tender age. He 
joined the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich when only 
fourteen years of age, and, after a brief career as student, was 
gazetted a second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers at what 
he himself calls ‘ the too early age of fifteen years and five 
months ’ : an age at which, in these easy days, he would have 
been regarded as a mere schoolboy, and would have been 
playing cricket. He was sent at once to Gibraltar, and that 
fortress had for him the office which the hospitals have for 
a medical student. It was his practising ground; he learned 
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his business as an engineer there by doing engineering work. 
He was employed in the construction of the northern face of 
the great fortress, and in planning and excavating the well- 
known galleries which run up the face of the Rock. He 
mastered his own business, it may be added, by the process 
of teaching it to others. The Duke of Kent, with an excep- 
tionally brilliant flash of common-sense, determined that a 
large force of picked soldiers should be trained in what may 
be called the mechanics of war. Jones was appointed its 
adjutant, and had to master thoroughly the science of his art, 
so as to teach it to others. He himself records that ‘ the 
lessons in drill, duty, and discipline through which he passed 
while holding that post affected his military character through 
life.’ In this youthful adjutant of Engineers a high sense of 
duty was linked to a quick brain and a quenchless thirst for 
knowledge; and, incidentally, he thoroughly mastered both 
French and Spanish while at Gibraltar—an admirable, though 
unconscious, training for the career which lay before him. 

The business of carrying out the massive rock defences of 
Gibraltar was not, of course, the best preparation for such a 
task as the construction of the far-stretching earthworks of 
Torres Vedras; but in April 1808 Jones was recalled to England 
and employed in carrying out what was known as the Chelms- 
ford lines, a series of defensive works on a great scale planned 
to meet the invasion threatened just then by Napoleon. If 
Gibraltar made Jones an expert in the construction of per- 
manent defences, this new task gave him a very useful 
experience in field works. 

In March 1805 he took part, as second officer of Engineers, 
in Sir James Craig’s expedition, one of the many useless 
adventures British strategy of that period undertook—adven- 
tures which had no sane objective, and achieved no useful 
result. In the same year Jones, still little more than a boy— 
he was twenty-two years old—but holding the rank of captain, 
was appointed, under confidential instructions from the King 
of Naples, to report on the condition of the sea defences of 
the kingdom, and on the character and ability of the officers 
and commanders of these defences. This was an astonishing 
task for a youthful British officer; but it was done with a 
thoroughness and judgment which won the commendation of 
so fine a soldier as Sir John Moore. Jones was with Stuart in 
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the Sicilian expedition of 1806, and took part in the little, 
but memorable, victory of Maida—a fight which, both in its 
tactics and its results, was a prophecy of Wellington’s Penin- 
sular campaigns. Scylla Castle, the chief defence of Messina — 
itself, was captured after a brief siege, and it was proposed to 
destroy it as useless. Jones, however, believed the castle could 
be held against any French attack, and, as an outpost in the 
defence of Sicily, would be of the utmost value. The authority 
of all the experts was against him, but his opinion prevailed. 
The castle was held for a year and a half, and made a French 
invasion of Sicily during that period impossible. In after 
years Sir J. T. Jones was accustomed to say that ‘ the reten- 
tion of Scylla was the most meritorious effort of his professional 
life.’ 

In 1807 a corps of 1400 men was organised for instruction 
in military engineering work, so as to provide skilled labour in 
siege operations, and Jones was put in charge of the new 
organisation. It was a great post; but, like a good soldier, 
Jones was eager for active service. In 1808 Spain was in 
revolt against Napoleon, and England was striving to organise 
and adequately equip the crowds of Spanish levies; and Jones 
resigned his staff appointment to join General Leith, who was 
agent for the British Government in Northern Spain. 

The description Jones gives of the effervescing fury and the 
incredible ignorance with which the Spanish nation plunged 
into the struggle with Napoleon is nothing less than amusing. 
No doubt of swift and complete success existed in Spanish 
minds. ‘ All,’ says Jones, ‘was pride, exultation and con- 
fidence.’ England had only to do its duty on the sea and 
leave Spain to do what was necessary on land; the two nations 
thus united, and with this distribution of spheres, would beat 
the world! Spanish crowds kindled easily to a paroxysm of 
cruelty; a Spanish priest suspected—quite falsely—of being a 
spy was literally pulled to pieces by an excited crowd before 
the horrified gaze of Jones. The gold and arms that Great 
Britain was pouring lavishly into Spain were, too often, wasted 
with incredible folly; but Jones gives some striking instances 
of Spanish honesty. He was charged with convoying 100,000 
dollars in solid coin to the headquarters of La Romana. The 
dollars—in casks, with the addition of a box of gold—were 
carried on the backs of more than forty mules; the guard 
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consisted of only twenty Spanish soldiers. Jones, with great 
difficulty, got his precious freight safely to the headquarters 
of La Romana just as that general’s force was being roughly 
pushed out of Astorga by the French, and half the convoy, 
with its proportion of dollars, took refuge in the hills and 
finally dispersed. The officer in charge, however, concealed 
the treasure in a little mountain church, and years afterwards— 
in 1818—the whole amount was recovered and paid into the 
British military chest. 

Jones was amazingly fortunate in the opportunities which 
were thrust upon him. In 1809, for example, General Leith 
exchanged his post as British Commissioner for active service, 
and was directed to select one of his officers to take his place 
as Commissioner to the Spanish armies and Juntas. He 
offered the post, with the gratifying salary attached to it, to 
Jones, then a captain of Engineers, only twenty-five years old. 
But Jones was a soldier by choice, and, in addition, had a 
singularly cool judgment. He refused the appointment, and 
elected to go with Leith as his A.D.C. The same year he 
gained another step in regimental rank, and as major of 
brigade to the Engineers joined the unhappy Walcheren 
expedition. The War Office grudged nothing to that adven- 
ture—except a head. Jones describes it as ‘being without 
doubt the most formidable, the best organised, and the best 
equipped force that any nation ever trusted on the ocean.’ 
More than 1000 vessels put to sea at the same moment cf 
time, carrying a British army perfect in every detail of 
equipment and 45,000 strong. Napoleon was caught napping; 
Antwerp lay open to the British force; it might have swept 
the Netherlands. But never before in history did an expedition 
so powerful come to so early and tragical a wreck. Within 
twenty-four hours of leaving England it disembarked on the 
pestilential island of Walcheren, destined to be its grave. 
Chatham, who was in command, had probably the most inert 
and loitering mind in the United Kingdom; the second in 
command was suspected of being insane. Of the general 
officers, says Jones, ‘ some were better known on the Turf than 
in the field, and others were more celebrated for their convivial 
than their military qualities.’ Its leaders were to the unfor- 
tunate army they commanded a more deadly source of peril 
than the Walcheren fever itself. 
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It was a happy stage in Jones’s'career when, in 1810, hé 
joined Wellington’s army, and, under its chief engineer, Colonel 
Fletcher, was employed on the lines of Torres Vedras. In 
June Fletcher was called to Wellington’s headquarters, and 
Jones was put in orders as Commanding Engineer in the South 
of Portugal. The whole execution of the great scheme for 
arresting Masséna’s invasion thus fell into his hands. He had 
under him thirteen officers and some sixty British soldiers. 
‘ These,’ says Jones, ‘ were zealous and intelligent beyond all 
praise’; but they formed a scanty staff for the direction of 
the forced labour of 10,000 untrained peasants. To his task, 
however, Jones brought tireless energy, linked to clear 
method, exhaustless patience and unerring tact, and in a space 
of time almost incredibly brief the vast scheme of mountain 
defences was completed. It was a chain—without a single 
weak link—of batteries, abattis, magazines; of scarped cliffs, 
mined bridges, embanked rivers, all knitted together and 
stretching from the Tagus to the sea. 

In December 1811, when the war in the Peninsula had 
reached a new stage, and great sieges were in sight, Jones 
joined Wellington’s headquarters as chief of the Engineers’ 
staff; and never had an unhappy Engineer to attempt tasks 
so difficult with means so inadequate. In the first siege of 
Badajoz, for example, ‘the ingenuity and contrivance of the 
Engineers,’ says Jones, ‘ were taxed to the utmost to remedy 
an almost total want of the regular means for a siege. . . . But 
after every effort they were only able to form a park which, 
from the paucity and rudeness of its contents, drew a bitter 
smile of irony from all whose lives were wagered on its 
efficiency.’ 

The first siege came to a sudden end on the night of 
June 15, and the park, created with such ingenuity, was 
destroyed. In 1812 came the siege—fierce, swift, and bloody 
beyond precedent, but successful—of Ciudad Rodrigo. Jones 
was instructed to prepare drawings of the ground, and he made 
his sketches within gunshot of the French batteries. To invest 
the place, carry a powerful advanced work held by the French, 
and break ground for the British batteries took only fourteen 
hours: Ciudad itself fell in twelve days. 

In his story of the siege Jones tells one personal incident. 
He was in the advanced sap when the day broke. The fog 
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lay thick on the low ground near the river, and, to escape the 
long détour through the trenches, Jones stepped out of the sap 
and walked across the open ground. At that moment the sun 
broke over the hill, the fog lifted, and Jones found himself a 
walking target for every French gun. To run would be un- 
dignified, and he walked on across the 300 yards of open 
ground to an accompaniment of shot from the French batteries 
on one side and of laughter from the British trenches on the 
other. 


One shot passed so close to his eyes that for some moments the power 
of vision ceased; he kicked his foot against a stone and fell, to the great 
triumph of the garrison as expressed by acclamations; but he happily reached 
the parallel unscathed, and vowed never again to save his legs at the risk of 
his body. 


When the place fell Wellington directed Jones to make an 
instant tour of the works in order to see what was necessary 
to put them in a state of defence. Says Jones: 


On approaching a spot where the rampart was very narrow, and retained 
along its interior next the town by a high wall, he saw the earth suddenly 
tumble, and open almost beneath his feet, accompanied by a rumbling sound, 
and in an instant perceived twelve or fifteen men soaring in the air directly 
up the street, as if propelled from a mortar at a low angle. These men 
were English deserters, who had concealed themselves in a small magazine 
under the rampart, the door of which opened through the interior retaining 
wall in the direct alignment with the street. These desperate men, on 
seeing an officer approach, deeming discovery and capture inevitable, and 
assured that an ignominious death would follow, had blown themselves up 
in the magazine, which being very thickly loaded over the arch, the explosion 
had first found vent through the door and had shot the refugees up the 
street. Several fell to the ground still alive, but so sadly mutilated, distorted, 
and blackened as to be painful to behold. They could not possibly have 
been identified as Englishmen but for their uniforms, which the Governor, 
by a wily though not humane policy, had caused all deserters in the place 
to wear on the night of the assault, to render them desperate, as having 
only success or the halter presented to their choice. 


As a reward for his services in the siege Jones, by Welling- 
ton’s special recommendation, received another step in regi- 
mental rank. In view of the coming siege of Badajoz, however, 
he wrote to the Inspector-General urging the immediate train- 
ing of a force of sappers and miners. With Ciudad fresh in 
recollection, and Badajoz in sight, Jones’s literary style grew 
emphatic, and he bluntly exhorted his superior officer not to 
imitate Nero, ‘ who fiddled while Rome burned.’ This classical 
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allusion brought upon its author a sharp reprimand, but it 
certainly served to quicken official action. 

At Badajoz, as at Ciudad, the valour and blood of the men 
in the ranks had to supply the want of engineering appliances. 
As Fletcher had been wounded, the practical direction of the 
siege fell on Jones, he being his senior staff officer. With what 
stern energy the siege was pushed is a matter of history; and 
when on April 5 the two breaches were reported to be prac- 
ticable, and orders for the assault were drawn up, the troops, 
says Jones, ‘ were in the best possible spirits and sure of 
success; while the French, astonished at the rapidity of the 
attack, and overwhelmed by the fire of the trenches, had done 
little or nothing to construct internal defences.’ The storm of 
the castle, however, formed part of the plan of attack; and 
the British column must cross the bed of the little stream 
which skirted the foot of the castle, and the question was 
raised whether the French could, through the arches of the 
bridge, flood the bed of this stream, and so arrest the attack. 
Jones was consulted on this point by Wellington, in the pre- 
sence of Marshal Beresford, and he obtained, in his own words, 
‘an interesting insight into the difference of feeling of the two 
commanders ’ : 

In order to ascertain the point in question it was necessary to approach 
beyond the trenches close to the defences of the castle, which were lined 
with musketeers and riflemen. Major Jones, guided by a foolish zeal, offered 
to do so; Lord Wellington would not hear of so rash a proceeding, and 
decidedly rejected the offer. But the Portuguese Marshal urged its accept- 
ance. Lord Wellington said, ‘Why, he will inevitably be killed.” The 
other treated the idea lightly, and made an appeal to personal feeling, 
saying, ‘ Jones, you do not mind the risk; you will not be hit.’ 
Wellington was plainly more considerate than Beresford, or 
perhaps he had a clearer sense of the value of a good engineer, 
and he refused to let Jones undertake the adventure. A com- 
promise, however, was arranged, and Jones obtained the neces- 
sary information at less risk than was first proposed. The idea 
of escalading the south-west angle of the town at the moment 
the breaches were assailed originated, it seems, with a sergeant- 
major of French sappers who deserted and, being sent to Jones 
to be examined, offered, if given an English commission, to 
point out a spot in the defences which was but slightly guarded. 
Wellington indignantly replied that ‘no advantage would 
tempt him to give a commission to a deserter and a rascal.’ 
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A bribe of 8001. took the place of the commission, and was 
accepted; but Jones insisted that the deserter should accom- 
pany the attacking party, with a British soldier on either side 
to blow his brains out if he were found treacherous. The 
Frenchman refused to go, and was sent as a worthless character 
with other deserters to England. A year afterwards Jones met 
the deserter in full-dress uniform as a British officer! He had 
told some plausible tale to the British War Office and, without 
any reference to Wellington, had been given a commission. 

On the morning of April 5—the day fixed for the assault— 
Fletcher, not yet fully recovered from his wound, crept to the 
trenches and had a consultation with Wellington in the 
advanced batteries. On his advice the attack was delayed for 
twenty-four hours, for the purpose of forming a third breach; 
this delay gave the French time to prepare those defences 
which caused a loss of life so dreadful to the British columns. 

Badajoz brought Jones another step ; he was made lieutenant- 
colonel, and at once resigned his staff appointment to take 
regimental duty. He was sent with Maitland on the expedition 
to aid the Catalonians in the siege of Tarragona, an adventure 
ill-designed, ill-led, and ill-fated. When the expedition had 
visibly reached the point of failure, Jones was sent to report 
on the state of affairs to Wellington, and that matchless judge 
of men, when Jones made his appearance at his headquarters, 
yofused to part with him. ‘I want you,’ he said; ‘ you must 
zome with me to the North. After ‘driving the French back, 
I intend to reduce the castle of Burgos; you will command 
the siege.’ This unhappy siege yielded glory to nobody, and 
it cost Jones the worst wound of his career, and the temporary 
loss of Wellington’s favour. The mode of attack adopted Jones 
describes as ‘ being almost primitive ’ : 

The siege was preceded by an assault of an outwork under an arrangement 
which no commander but Lord Wellington would have dared to order, and 
no troops in the world but British troops would have dared to execute. The 
scheme was neither more nor less than for a party of men openly to march 
up to the work, halt in line on the crest of the glacis, and then stand fully 
exposed, to fire at ‘and be fired at’ by—men elevated some feet above their 
heads and completely covered by the parapet in their front. Colonel Jones’s 


duty led him to move forward with this devoted band, and he was accom- 
panied, en amateur, by Major , on the general staff. The men behaved 





like heroes; though sadly thinned they contrived to advance, gained their 


- and commenced firing, but in a few minutes were nearly all annihilated. 
ajor 





fell by his side, and gave him occasion to hear his own funeral 
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dirge from the mouth of an Irish sergeant : ‘Arrah, by J—~! there is the 
Colonel of Engineers gone who brought us here; and good luck to him—may 
his soul lie easy!’ 


By the beginning of October the besieging force had ex- 
pended most of its stores, its batteries were overpowered by 
the French guns, and the issue of the siege depended on the 
success or failure of a mine driven under the outer line of the 
French defences, into which all the spare powder the British 
possessed had been placed. Jones was told by Wellington to 
take charge of the operation, and, just as night fell, to explode 
the mine, storm the breach, and make a lodgment on its 
summit. But he was not to fire the train till he had signalled, 
by taking off his hat, that everything was ready, and Welling- 
ton had assented by a corresponding signal. 

All arrangements were made; just as the sun set the match 
for setting fire to the train was lit; then Jones stepped out of 
the parallel and held up his hat, giving the signal agreed on. 
But there was no answering signal. Jones waved his hat 
again, without result; he stepped to a more conspicuous spot to 
make his signal effective. This brought upon him the attention 
of the French, and he stood, with flourished hat and a whole 
line of musketeers firing at him from a distance of 100 yards. 
At last a shot brought him down, and, with difficulty, he rolled 
himself into the parallel. Presently an officer came up to ask 
whether a reserve had been formed to support the attacking 
party. Jones answered ‘Yes’; the mine was then fired, the 
breach carried; but the result to Jones himself was a wound 
which crippled him for life. 

In his account of the incident Jones says that, while giving 
the signal, he ‘ had a full and distinct view of Wellington stand- 
ing on the hill at the spot appointed. He nevertheless remained 
immovable as a post, although officer after officer could be 
seen to approach him and direct his attention to the signal 
being made, and to the fire of musketry directed against the 
signaller.’ In Wellington’s despatch no mention was made of 
Jones’s service, and an officer of rank ventured to question 
Wellington on the subject. Here is Jones’s account of what 
followed : 


Lord Wellington: I will never give credit or praise to any officer who 


unnecessarily exposes himself. 
Officer : Colonel Jones was only acting in obedience to your orders. 
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Lord Wellington : That may have been, but no man in his senses would 
have remained exposed to such a fire for so long a time; he must have 
known he would be hit. 

Officer : Colonel Jones merely waited the promised acknowledgment of 
his signal. 

Lord Wellington : He might have done that under cover of the trenches. 

Officer: Perhaps so, but success was considered to hinge on the assault 
being given while there was yet sufficient daylight to occupy the breach 
without confusion. The period between sunset and darkness is very short, 
and if perchance your Lordship had not distinguished the signal, and the 
assault had been altogether delayed, or been made so late as to fail in con- 
sequence of time lost in sending a communication between the trenches and 
the hill where you stood, and Colonel Jones had alleged in the extenuation 
of the act that he should have been killed had he persevered in openly 
making the agreed signal, what would have been the effect on his military 
character and future career? 

Lord Wellington : I know nothing about that. 


It was an unlucky shot that brought Jones down as he 
stood in the front of his mine at Burgos. It shattered his 
ankle-joint, passing clean through it and driving the splintered 
bone into the surrounding flesh and muscle. The whole limb 
became quickly inflamed, till amputation was impossible; and 
finally Jones was sent in a rough cart to Lisbon, part of a 
convoy of nearly 800 wounded. There was no dressing or 
medical supplies of any sort in the convoy, and only one 
surgeon. One-fourth of the whole sad company fell behind and 
disappeared the first day; the French cavalry swept on the 
plodding column the next day, ‘cutting and slashing,’ in 
Jones’s words, ‘all that fell behind.’ On the fourth evening 
the cart in which Jones’s fever-shaken body was carried came 
to halt alone, and without a follower, ‘all the sick train having 
been sabred, or having perished in the mire.’ War in 1812, 
even betwixt such civilised foes as French and British, was 
very cruel. 

The solitary cart which carried Jones crept, at last, within 
the shelter of Ciudad Rodrigo; it reached Lisbon at the end 
of December. Months of suffering followed, and in April, as 
the only chance of saving his life, Jones was sent to England. 
Then followed twelve months of intense suffering, during 
which, it is curious to learn, Jones wrote his well-known 
Journal of Sieges; and no one who reads that volume, so 
luminous in style and so calm in spirit, could imagine that it 
was written while pain was plucking at every nerve in the 
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writer’s body and fever burning in almost every drop of blood 
in his veins. 

That work, it may be added, was something more than a 

literary effort; it helped to make history. Its suggestions 
powerfully influenced the action of the military authorities in 
the later stages of the war. The volume, it is pleasant to 
know, won for the writer a still higher place in the somewhat 
stern and chilly friendship of Wellington. As everyone knows, 
Wellington was contemptuously critical of all literature dealing 
with his career. Jones relates how he sat in the carriage 
opposite the Duke, and ‘ watched him read a ponderous quarto 
recital of the Battle of Waterloo.’ As he read he held in ais 
hand a great blunt-ended pencil, and against paragraph after 
paragraph he traced the letters ‘L’ or ‘DL.’ Jones ventured 
to ask what these mystic letters meant. The pithy reply was, 
* ** Lie ’’ and ‘‘ Damned lie,’’ to be sure.’ In 1822 Jones had 
to undergo what he describes as the ‘ purgatory’ of sitting in 
the carriage opposite Wellington while he read his History of the 
War in Spain and Portugal. The blunt-ended pencil was busy 
on Jones’s volumes, but, in this case, if was busy in tracing 
notes and additions to the text. ‘I find,’ said the Duke, ‘ you 
are generally very faithful and correct, and I intend the notes 
for your next edition. I will send them to you from London.’ 
Two years later the Duke said to him: ‘ You never got the 
notes I wrote in your book. I wish you to have them. The 
book is in the window-seat at Apsley House; go up there and 
tell them to let you have it.’ After a pause the Duke added : 
‘ Not now; I should like to read over again what I have written, 
and will send it to you.’ 

But the notes were not sent; and Jones, who had a sensitive 
self-respect, never asked for them. They have now, thanks to 
the kindness of the grandson of the Great Duke, been discovered, 
and a grandson of Sir John Jones has transcribed the words of 
that blunt-ended pencil. 

That unlucky French bullet at Burgos practically ended 
Jones’s fighting career ; but his skill as an engineer, his luminous 
judgment on military questions, his tireless industry, his high 
standard of duty, still gave the greatest value to his services; 
and Wellington, a matchless judge of men, made great and 
constant use of him. In 1814 he appointed him one of a 
commission of engineer officers to report on the system of 
VOL. XXXIIL—NO. 193, N.S: 3 
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defence for the kingdom of Netherlands, and this brought him 
into constant personal intercourse with Wellington him- 
self. Jones was in Antwerp on the day of Waterloo, and he 
tells how a constant stream of ‘ vagabond followers of the 
army ’ poured through all the later hours of the day into the 
city, announcing the destruction of the British army. In the 
evening the Governor received a note from the Duke announcing 
that ‘he was in the midst of a great battle; that all was 
going well; but that he deemed it right to order the sluices 
on the Scheldt to be immediately opened to inundate the 
country in front of Antwerp and render that fortress sure in 
the event of any unexpected disaster.’ The Governor, an old 
man, hesitated and loitered till the news of the British victory 
came, and so the sluices were not opened. But that Wellington, 
while meeting Ney’s cavalry charges on the ridge at Waterloo, 
should keep, in the back of his head, a picture of Antwerp and 
its sluices, and, at the very moment when, in his own words, 
‘ all was going well’ in the fierce wrestle with Napoleon, and 
victory was in sight, should think it prudent to provide for 
defeat by directing the sluices to be opened at Antwerp, gives 
a very striking glimpse of the range of. his intellect as a captain. 
He never lost his vision of the whole landscape. He took 
every possible factor into his calculation, and provided for 
defeat at the very moment he was straining every faculty to 
ensure victory. 

In the years that followed Jones was probably in closer 
and more constant personal. intercourse with Wellington than 
any other officer in the army. He was at the Duke’s head- 
quarters during the whole period of the occupation of France 
by the Allies, and his annual inspections and reports on the 
fortifications of the Netherlands involved many consultations 
with the Duke. Once or twice every year he spent a fortnight 
or more with Wellington, travelling in his carriage with him, 
while the fortresses were being inspected. If Jones had 
possessed Boswell’s peeping curiosity, and his genius for 
reporting all the unbuttoned talk of a great man, he might 
have given the world a volume of ‘ recollections ’ of the greatest 
possible interest. But he had too much self-respect to be a 
Boswell. Still, he gives many interesting details of the great 
soldier’s talk and his methods. 

He had the unique experience of walking with the Duke 
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himself over the field of Waterloo, and having all the leading 
features of the battle explained to him by the great captain 
who won it. It is impossible not to wish that some Boswell 
had listened to that talk, and reported it verbatim. ‘I had 
only 35,000 men on whom I could thoroughly rely,’ said the 
Duke. ‘The remainder were but too likely to run away.’ 
When the French had captured La Haye Sainte, the Duke told 
Jones, he rode to the spot to make some fresh disposition of 
the troops in its rear, ‘ when, to his amazement, he found 
them all gone, and was received by a fire from the French 
tirailleurs from the very ground on which he had posted, and 
still expected to find, a division which had marched away.’ 
Alten, who commanded at this spot, had been wounded; his 
second-in-command, without notice to the Duke, had fallen 
back with his division; and ‘ the misbehaviour of this militia 
general,’ Wellington said, ‘ wellnigh cost him the battle.’ 
The Duke told Jones that at another period of the action, 
‘having ordered up the Nassau troops they fell into confusion 
and gave way, and when he went personally to rally them, and 
take them forward, they absolutely fired at him.’ ‘In fact,’ 
said the Duke, ‘ there was so much misbehaviour that it was 
only through God’s mercy we won the battle.’ ‘These,’ says 
Jones, ‘ were his very words, noted a few minutes after they 
had been uttered.’ 

The Duke described the well-known incident of ‘ a colonel 
commanding a fine body of Hanseatic cavalry,’ who sent a 
message to say “ he was in so exposed a situation that he must 
move.’ ‘ Do so, a little way, either to the right or to the left, 
as may best shelter you,’ was the Duke’s reply. Presently came 
a third message from the colonel saying he ought to withdraw. 
‘Everything,’ said the Duke, ‘ depended at the moment on the 
steadiness and the individual conduct of all in command, and, 
feeling desperately annoyed with these appeals, 


I sent an aide-de-camp to stimulate him to the performance of his duty, by 
saying if such were his feelings he had better be anywhere than on the field; 
to my astonishment he took me at my word and instantly ordered his brigade 
to form to the rear and trotted this fine-looking body of men off the field 
at the most momentous period of action. At first he was deprived of his 
rank and command; but (would you believe it?), having refused to sanction 
this man’s being decorated, I was so pressed on the score of political con- 
siderations that I yielded an unwilling consent, and this runaway now wears 
the same outward mark of honour as those who nobly did their duty.’ 

3—2 
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The Duke discussed with Jones the still debated question of 
the hour at which he learned Napoleon was across the Sambre. 
He received in the afternoon of that day news that the French 
had moved; but what was the exact information that reached 


him, and when? 


‘I knew early in the day of the 15th,’ said the Duke, ‘through the Prince 
_of Orange, that Bonaparte was about to cross the frontier, but no one could 
say where; it might have been at Charleroi or Mons, or he might even direct 
his march by Tournay. Therefore, having arranged for being made acquainted 
with his first positive act of crossing into Belgium, I determined to wait 
for that information. This was brought by an officer from Charleroi, about 
10 p.m. I then sent orders for the cavalry and artillery to move up, but 
unavoidable delays occurred, and they were much later than they might 


have been.’ 

All this, of course, agrees with the story told by Lady de 
Lancey in her ‘ Recollections,’ of how her husband was called in 
sudden haste to Wellington’s headquarters a little after ten 
o’clock on the night of the 15th, and was busy till past 
midnight in sending out orders at the utmost speed to the 
various divisions of Wellington’s army. On the vexed ques- 
tion, again, of the understanding betwixt Wellington and 
Bliicher, Wellington talked with much frankness.  Bliicher 
undertook, he said, that if driven from Ligny he would rally 
his army on the heights of Sombref; in return the Duke pledged 
himself to assure the Prussian flank by retaining Quatre Bras. 
Gordon at daybreak after the fight at Quatre Bras was sent 
with a squadron of Hussars to communicate with Bliicher, and 
the Duke described his ‘ astonishment ’ when Gordon returned 
to say that ‘the Prussians had retired in the night, no one 
knew at what point, and that Sombref was in possession of 
the French.’ 


‘I sent to Bliicher,’ continued the Duke, ‘to say that if he would stop his 
retreat, and move on Planchenoit, I would hold ground in front of Waterloo, 
and, in conjunction with his army, fight a general action. In reply, he 
promised to join me by 9 a.m., and on that assurance I halted in position 
on the night of the 17th. 

‘I first saw the Prussian videttes about half-past two; and never in my 
life did I observe a movement with such intense interest. The time they 
occupied in approaching seemed interminable; both they and my watch seemed 
to have stuck fast.’ 


All this, in a sense, is not new, but it puts with new clear- 
ness and with a certain authority the view which is now taken 
by all competent judges. 

As the Duke and Jones walked over the ground at Waterloo 
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they were unrecognised, and De Coster—who was Napoleon’s 
guide during the actual battle—and a set of ragged urchins 
‘kept offering for sale buttons, &c., picked up on the field, 
and thrusting on the pair their explanations of the great fight. 
The Duke bore this with good-humoured composure ’ till, says 
Jones, 
being interrupted whilst, giving a most interesting account of the steadiness 
of the infantry in opposing the cavalry, by a ridiculous rhodomontade as 
to his own individual conduct, he said sharply in French, ‘ Allow me to know 
what I did myself’ ; to which Colonel Jones added, ‘This is the Duke of 
Wellington.’ At this announcement they all appeared to be petrified, stared 
with astonishment for a few moments, and then followed at a respectful 
distance, till they regained the carriage. 

Not many months after Waterloo Jones made one of a party 

of four to dine with General Foy; and, says Jones: * Foy, 
feeling safe, gave full vent to his well-stored and most accurate 
memory. Speaking of Waterloo, he said: 
‘The Emperor sent for me about 10 a.m. and accosted me thus : ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Général, you have often fought the English; here is their rear-guard, and 
we shall have a jolie affaire with them if they wait an hour longer. What 
will they do?”’ ‘‘ Pardon me, sire’’ [was Foy’s reply], ‘‘if I say that 1 
believe Wellington’s whole army is here; the English troops keep quiet, and 
out of sight, till the attacking columns are close to them. Then they jump 
up and advance, and are as steady and fit to act as if they had been from 
the first in line. 1 humbly conceive that such will prove to be the case 
to-day.” “Non, non,” said Napoleon, “there is nothing here but a rear- 
guard, and we shall have a pretty affair.”’ ’ 


Being asked as to Bonaparte’s personal conduct, Foy replied : 


“The Emperor was in no way backward; his behaviour was that of a 
general fighting an ordinary battle—cool and collected, but by no means 
such as might have been expected from one fighting for Empire, and perhaps 
for existence.’ 

The Duke, it will be remembered, in 1828 suffered an injury 
to one of his ears which later made him-deaf. Jones, as it 
happened, was almost the sole witness of the incident which 
produced such an unhappy result. An experiment was being 
made to determine the size of platforms for 24-pounder guns. 
The Duke stood close to the gun first fired, and the recoil 
carried the piece beyond the platform. ‘This will never do,’ 
he said, and proceeded to discuss other matters. He stood 
with his back to the gun, which had been run up and reloaded, 
and the gunner asked if he should fire another round. ‘No,’ 
was the Duke’s reply; whereupon the man immediately fired! 
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The Duke, who was standing close to the piece, immediately 
put his hand up to his ear, saying, ‘ What made them fire? 
The sudden report has hurt my ear.’ As it seemed permanently 
deafened an aurist was sent for. The Duke told him he had 
no time for any lengthened treatment; he must use some simple 
and immediate remedy. 


The aurist began with the uninjured left ear, and, finding it bore the 
action of a strong chemical compound, he, without examination or hesitation, 
poured some of the same caustic solution into the injured ear. The pain 
produced was excessive ; the drum had been rent by the concussion, the liquid 
descended into the interior cavity, and a mere integument interposed between 
it and the brain. 


Sir J. T. Jones, it must be repeated, was no Boswell, but he 
gives many interesting details of Wellington’s personal kabits 
and character, his coolness in action, the simplicity of his life, 
and even the gentleness of his temper. In the summer of 1826 
he had twenty days téte-d-téte with the Duke in his carriage, 
and at his meals, &c., and he always quoted it as ‘a proof 
of the natural equanimity and good-temper of the Duke that 
during the whole period of this intercourse he never heard an 
impatient or peevish expression fall from his lips.’ Of the 
Duke’s amazing coolness, and his power of what may be called 
mental detachment, one example is given. At Burgos Welling- 
ton was seen sitting on the ground in an exposed situation, so 
attentively writing as to be apparently unconscious of the heavy 
shot flying over his head, and the musketry striking little jets 
of dust about him. He was at that moment drafting a measure 
for improving the currency and credit of Portugal, so as to 
make unnecessary large remittances of gold from England. 
Now, to write on his knee, and to an accompaniment of musketry 
fire, a financial treatise certainly argued both great coolness 
and great power of mental detachment. 

The Duke had a physical constitution of singular toughness ; 
he would, after a light breakfast, travel and work sixteen or 
eighteen hours without food. The interval betwixt breakfast 
and dinner in his working day was commonly twelve hours; 
but, when dinner arrived, the Duke ‘ rather devoured than ate 
his food.’ He was, in spite of his iron common-sense, capable 
of illusions. ‘ He had,’ says Jones, ‘in common with many 
great men, a sanguine disposition, and a most marvellous 
facility of belief in the certainty of whatever he desired. Some- 
times indeed the persuasion of things really being as he desired 
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they should be almost amounted to infatuation.’ Jones, for 
example, in 1815 wrote a paper urging the destruction of the 
naval works at Antwerp before surrendering them to any 
foreign Power. The paper was submitted to the Duke, who 
told Jones, years afterwards, that he advised against the course, 
‘as the works were altogether constructed of wood, and might 
at any time be renewed with little trouble and cost.’ At the 
moment he told Jones this they were standing by the works, 
which were visibly of stone. Jones pointed to them, and 
struck the stone with his stick; but the Duke coolly observed, 
‘This is nothing, merely external work; all the rest is of 
wood.’ He held to his views, in a word, even when contra- 
dicted by his own senses. 

Sir J. T. Jones practically closed his professional career 
where he began it, at Gibraltar, being sent there in 1840 to 
draw up a scheme for the general reconstruction of the defences 
of the great fortress. He had been promised a baronetcy by 
Wellington himself; but, as he explained to Jones later, ‘I 
could not create you alone a baronet,’ and the matter had 
to wait till some general list of honours was due. ‘Tell Gren- 
ville,’ he added, ‘ to show you the recommendation book, and 
then you will see why I could not make you a baronet.’ The 
‘ book of recommendations ’ was a sort of ledger, with columns 
headed ‘ Tities,’ ‘ Honours,’ ‘ Dignities,’ ‘ Places,’ ‘By whom 
recommended,’ &c. Under the head of ‘ Baronets ’’ Jones was 
overcome with wonder at seeing a list which appeared to con- 
tain tha names of half the admirals and generals in the service, 
and under the column headed ‘ By whom recommended,’ there 
was the endless repetition of the words, ‘by himself.’ 

King William later conferred a baronetcy on Sir J. T. 
Jones, and he certainly was not ‘ recommended by himself.’ 
Wellington himself wrote a letter reciting his services and 
claims in terms which made the letter a greater distinction 
than the baronetcy. Later, to his own surprise, Jones was 
made a Knight Commander of the Bath. He died on 
February 26, 1848, having finished his ‘ Recollections ’ only six 
days before his death. It is a filial hand which briefly describes 
his character at the close of the volume, and the words are 
truer than most epitaphs: ‘The noblest type of soldier and 
gentleman, able, just, and true. The influence of sincere 
Christian faith tinged with benevolence every act of his simple 
and unostentatious life.’ 
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THE PUZZLE OF WATERLOO: NAPOLEON'S 


SCAFFOLD. 


Dr. Fircnetr’s appeal for information as to Napoleon’s 
‘scaffold’ at Waterloo has brought a number of answers. The 
subject was unknown to more than one close student of the 
period, although it turns out to have been dealt with in ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ (4 S. ix. 469, 588; x. 87, 97; 5S. ii. 316; iii. 58). 

Mr. W. F. Webster cites Sir Walter Scott (i) ‘ Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk,’ p. 143:—‘ Napoleon’s first post was a high 
wooden observatory, which had been constructed when a 
trigonometrical survey of the country was made by order 
of the King of the Netherlands some weeks before.’ (ii) Sir 
Walter’s letter from Waterloo, August 1814 (Lockhart’s 
‘ Life,’ v. 65). Mr. C. E. Mallet also refers to this passage. 

Mention of the scaffolding is found by Mrs. Cope in ‘ Flying 
Sketches of the Battle of Waterloo, by a young traveller 
(Newman Smith), written on the spot,’ privately printed, 1852; 
and by Sir Alan Manby in ‘ An Impartial History,’ published at 
Bungay in 1815 by Brightly and Childs; vol. iii. p. 1127. 

Sir Harry Poland, writing in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ of 
June 4, recalls in Kelly’s ‘ History of the French Revolution and 
the Subsequent Wars ’ (1817) ii. 1003, a picture of ‘ Buonaparte’s 
Observatory,’ which is reproduced in the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ of 
June 6; and again in the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ of the 7th notes the 
‘observatory ’ in Siborn’s model of the field of Waterloo now 
in the United Service Institution in Whitehall. He also quotes 
from ‘The Diary of Frances Lady Shelley,’ p. 173, who gives 
the scaffolding a date earlier by a century than does Sir Walter 
Scott; but Scott’s account is confirmed by ‘ A Near Observer’s 
Collection ’ (London, Booth and Egerton, 1815), quoted by the 
Rev. Gerald Kenyon, which further declares that Napoleon 
used the observatory for one hour early in the day. 

Sir Alexander Bannerman also points out that the scaffold 
is shown in the Waterloo picture (Jones, 1839) in the United 
Service Club. Finally, the Rev. D. D. Mackinnon, writing to 
the ‘Globe ’ on June 4, tells of an old Waterloo sketch showing 
Napoleon on the ‘ observatoire,’ while other correspondents give 
similar information. 

Thus the puzzle is solved, and the cordial thanks of Dr. 
Fitchett and the Cornuitt Macazine are due to those who have 
so kindly thrown light on this shadowy corner of history. 
Tue Eprror. 
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‘Tue Zuuv,’ said he, ‘is only a Priest with a touch of red,’ 
and he nimbly unwound a specimen of each and laid them on 
the counter before me. ‘I should recommend a Priest for a 
bright sunny day, and a Zulu for a dull day; and in the 
evenings try one of these Coachmen.’ 

I was puzzling over the varieties of flies with all the bewil- 
derment of a novice, and wondering how a mere trout—so 
placidly inane of aspect on a breakfast dish—could distinguish 
between a cleric and a savage, when I saw the poor woman 
enter the shop shyly, with a large box under her cape. It 
was only a glance—I looked up as she passed me—and then 
fell to studying my new fly-book again. Odd, I thought, to 
have a book composed entirely of fly-leaves; and as I wrote 
the names of the flies down with a pencil I mused on the 
strange fortune of Professor Case in the pocket between a 
Coachman and a Sultan; the Priests (my father having been 
a bishop) I respectfully placed in the next page. 

‘A Priest,’ I said, looking up, ‘should be at his best on 
Thursday evenings’; but my friend the shopman was gone: 
I observed him in close converse with the poor woman by the 
far window. They had the box open on a table between them, 
and as I glanced at them the shopman closed it gently and, 
coming towards me on the other side of the counter, opened 
a drawer and extracted money from it. He gave the money to 
the woman, and, as she came down the shop past me, I turned 
to look at her. It was the sad face of a Madonna; her eyes 
glistened with tears, and she clutched the coins in her hand as 
she went furtively through the open door. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said the shopman; ‘did you say a landing-net? 
Do you like this kind? It folds up, you see—very handy.’ 

‘That woman had a very sweet face,’ said I. 

“Oh, yes, sir. Very sad case, Mrs. Grant; she’s come down 
in the world.’ 

He was still opening and shutting the landing-net dex- 
terously. I tookit from him. It was certainly very handy. 
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‘A widow?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, sir, about two years. Husband was a gamekeeper. 
We knew him well here, sir.’ 

* And you give her money?’ - 

‘Well, sir,’ he said, flushing slightly, ‘we advance her 
a little sometimes. You see, she has a hard fight for it, and 
we know that she’s respectable, and her husband was a customer 
of ours for years. And,’ he added, as if to justify his generosity, 

‘she always pays us back.’ 

‘I’m afraid that you think me inquisitive.’ ' 

* Not at all, sir.’ 

‘T’ll take this,’ said I, putting the landing-net on the 
counter; ‘ and now I want some waders.’ 

While he was at the back of the shop the face of Mrs. 
Grant haunted me. I could have sworn that I had seen it 
before. 

‘Now, would you be offended,’ I asked, as he came back, 
‘if I were to ask you some more about that woman? I am 
much interested by her face, and perhaps I could help her.’ 

‘TI wish you could, sir,’ said he. ‘ There’s no woman in 
the town deserves help more.’ 

He told me, while he showed me three pairs of waders, 
that Mrs. Grant had been a lady’s maid, had married a head- 
keeper who had in fifteen years drunk himself to death and 
left her destitute with five children, three girls and two boys, 
of whom the eldest was now sixteen; that she had been obliged 
to work hard for the last ten years; that her health had 
broken down in the spring; and that she was now just recovering 
from a long illness. 

‘And I’ll tell you something that will interest you, sir,’ 
added the shopman. ‘ She came in this evening with a box, 
and in that box is a beautiful silver tea-service which her 
mistress gave her when she was married. She has sold or 
pawned everything but that. One day in the summer her 
eldest girl came in with that box, and asked for a loan of 
three pounds on the security of it. I gave her the money 
and kept the box. Two days later back comes the girl. ‘‘ Here’s 
the three pounds,’’ she says, ‘‘ and will you please give me 
the box back? Mother has been crying ever since she let it 
go,’’ she says, ‘‘ and she can’t bear to have it out of the 
house any longer.’’ And this evening she came in herself 
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with the box, and was ready to let me keep it again. She 
must have the money, she says, to buy food for the children, 
as one of her girls is ill.’ 

‘Poor woman,’ said I. ‘ And you did actually keep it?’ 

‘Oh, yes; she would think I was giving her charity other- 
wise, and she’s a proud woman, is Mrs. Grant.’ 

This set me to thinking about pride and women’s tears and 
sad hearts and other things only remotely connected with the 
selection of a pair of waders. However, my subconscious self 
apparently chose some, as well as boots and socks, which soon 
made a formidable pile on the counter. 

‘ If you will tell me what I owe you,’ I heard myself saying, 
‘I will write you out a cheque.’ 

The writing of the cheque drew me to the desk at the back 
of the shop; and on the desk was the box which the poor 
woman had left in pledge. 

* Might I ?’ I began, looking at it. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said the shopman, and turned the key mn 
the lock and opened it. 

It was a simple, handsome leather box, containing a silver 
teapot, milk jug, cream jug, and sugar basin. But what 
interested me was the inscription on a silver plate on the 
inside of the lid. ‘To James and Mary Grant, on their 
wedding-day, August 15th, 1893, from Mr. and Mrs. Roland 
Henrickson, in memory of many years of faithful service.’ 

Some sort of presentiment, something in the woman’s face, 
perhaps, had prepared me for this. 

‘Thank you,’ said I. ‘ They are very pretty.’ I smoothed 
out my cheque-book. ‘ Now supposing that I were to add the 
amount that you lent Mrs. Grant to this cheque, would you 
allow me to take those things back to her?’ 

‘ Well, sir, it’s very kind of you, sir, I’m sure,’ said the 
shopman. ‘If you really—it’s—well, sir, it was five pounds I 
gave her, and I’m sure—mayn’t I send the box round to her 
for you? I’m sure that Mrs. Grant will be very grateful to 
you. Very good of you, sir, indeed; yes, sir, indeed it is.’ 

I made out the cheque, and having ascertained Mrs. Grant’s 
address I left the shop with the box under my arm, followed 
by a volley of incoherent ‘Good-days’ and ‘ Thank you, sirs ’ 
from the shopman. My way through that bleak and busy town 
lay over the bridge and down the river-side. It was a dreary 
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neighbourhood, redolent of unsaleable fish. After several 
inquiries I found Graham Street, and, walking down the row 
of mute and indistinguishable granite cottages, knocked at the 
door of No. 19. It was opened by a small girl, whose eyes, 
fixed on the box under my arm, betrayed strong emotion. 

“Is Mrs. Grant in? Can I see her? ’ 

The little girl ran away without answering, and I heard 
her pattering downstairs to the basement. 

When Mrs. Grant came up, I saw that she had been crying. 

It did not take long to explain my presence and my identity. 

‘Why, now I look at you,’ I said, ‘ I remember you perfectly 
well in the old days at High Fell, when my sister was first 
married.’ 

‘ And I remember you too, sir. You were still at Cambridge 
then, weren’t you? and you often used to come and stay for 
your holidays. Oh dear, and it is good of you to have brought 
me back my tea-service. I can’t tell you, sir. I couldn’t bear 
the idea of letting it go, even for one night. And ever since 
I came back here I’ve been sitting here and crying, haven’t I, 
Marjorie? and saying that I’d never forgive myself if I couldn’t 
pay back that five pounds. But my poor girl—my eldest— 
she’s in a laundry—and she has got pneumonia, and I’m sure 
I shouldn’t have known what in the world to do without any 
money at all in the house to buy things with. It is good of 
you, sir, God bless you! ’ and the poor woman fell to opening 
the box and taking out each piece of silver to see that it was 
uninjured. But I could see that it was only to hide her tears. 

‘I must tell my sister. Mr. Henrickson has taken Hass 
Castle for the shooting, and I know that they will be most 
astonished to hear that I have seen you.’ 

* How I would like to see Mrs. Henrickson again, sir! ’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ All these years the thought of her has given me 
hope, sir, when things were going wrong. And my children 
know her as well as if they had seen her. I’m always telling 
them about her and how beautiful and good she was.’ 

I had to catch my train. Mrs. Grant came to the front 
aoor with me, and two of her children peered out from behind 
her skirts. A few of the neighbours threw open upper windows 
and watched me as I went down the street. But I was wrapped 
in my own thoughts, for there was something of an almost 
immortal tragedy visible in the face of the woman whom I 
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had just left; something in the lines of the beautiful sad face, 
in the patient eyes, the patient smile; something in the scrupu- 
lous care of the house, in the rosy neat children, in the 
treasuring of the silver tea-service—that seemed to purge my 
emotions of their dross and superficiality. 

My sister was, I think, more entertained by the profusion 
of my angling outfit than by my news. She hinted that a 
landing-net was wholly superfluous. But when Henrickson 
came in from the grouse moor he was soon acquainted with 
my doings. He professed to have no recollection of Mrs. Grant. 

‘You have a new maid every year,’ he declared. 

‘Yes, but Lawton was with me for ten years; when we 
were first married,’ said Priscilla. ‘ You must remember her— 
such a dear she was, with lovely hair. And then, like a fool, 
she went and married Grant, the keeper, and when we left 
High Fell they stayed on with the Jamesons; and the last I 
heard of them was that he had to be sent away because he 
drank.’ 

‘I remember him well enough,’ said Henrickson, ‘and a 
rare good fellow he was.’ 

‘ Well, he ruined her life,’ said T. 

‘T told her not to marry him,’ said Priscilla; ‘ I never liked 
him, and I’m generally right.’ 

They were both touched by the story of the tea-service ; 
and, as a result, two days later Priscilla and I motored in to 
the town to pay Mrs. Grant a visit. ; 

There were many neighbourly eyes upon us as the big 
Daimler drew up outside No. 19, and Priscilla stepped out. 
Mrs. Grant was at the door in a minute, neatly dressed in 
ancient black. This time the children were kept downstairs 
till they were wanted, and we were shown into a room on the 
ground floor, which had been furnished for a Jodger, but was 
untenanted. Priscilla kissed Mrs. Grant, and kept on calling 
her Lawton, which gave great pleasure to the poor soul. 

‘TI knew you’d come to-day,’ she said, gazing at Priscilla 
as if she could never take her eyes off her. ‘I put on this 
dress, and I said to Marjorie, ‘‘ You see, Mistress will come 
this afternoon.’’ And I wish I could give you tea out of the 
teapot that you gave me on this day seventeen years ago; but 
I’ve not got anything in the house fit for you to eat.’ 

‘Is it your wedding-day to-day, then?’ 
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‘Yes, m’m; seventeen years ago to-day’; and she heaved 
a great sigh and tried to smile at Priscilla. 

‘ Frank,’ said my sister, ‘ how would it be if you went out 
and got some cakes and things, and perhaps Lawton will give 
us tea here? ’ 

‘ Excellent.’ 

‘ And, Frank, take the car, will you? and leave it some- 
where. Tell the men to get some tea and to wait for us at 
the corner of the street.’ 

Prudence, rather than my catering, kept me away from 
the house for half an hour. It was better to leave the two 
women together. I remembered them, as I had seen them 
twenty years ago—my sister sitting at her dressing-table, 
perhaps, and Lawton standing by with a hand-glass; the soft 
lights, the fire on the hearth, warmth and comfort, and the 
artless talk of mistress and maid—how different the picture 
now! How gently Time had dealt with the mistress, how 
brutally with the maid! What must Lawton be feeling, when 
she saw my sister’s clothes and the big Daimler car and the 
liveried men? What agony of vain desire possessed her spirit? 

The little girl let me into the house, and as I stood in 
the passage taking off my coat I heard my sister’s voice in the 
sitting-room : 

‘Do you mean to say that he used to ill-treat you?’ she 
said. 

There was a perceptible pause before the answer came : 

‘He’s dead now, m’m—and I’ve forgiven him everything.’ 


“You couldn’t, Lawton—not if he really used to strike 


you. 

‘Oh, yes, Ido, m’m. And he was always good to me except 
when the drink was in him. . . . Isn’t that Mr. Ralegh come 
back? ’ 


I laid the paper bags on the table. 

‘This is good of you, sir,’ said Mrs. Grant, peeping into 
them. ‘I don’t know how to thank you. I’ve been telling 
Mrs. Henrickson ’—she looked up at me and then at Priscilla— 
‘that she’s as beautiful as ever, and not a year older than 
she was when I used to be with her. It does me good to 
see her. This is the happiest day I’ve had for seventeen 
years. . . . Now, if you'll excuse me, I’ll go and get the tea 


and bring it up here.’ 
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She went off with the paper bags in her arms. Priscilla 
got up and stood looking out of the window across the shabby 
street. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she said, turning to me, ‘ it’s awful! T 
can’t bear it. Why did you make me come? ’ 

* You don’t grudge her the pleasure of seeing you? ’ 

‘Tt isn’t that. It’s the awful things she has told me. 
My dear, he used to get work and then lose his situations and 
come back and get drunk and knock her about. And he was sent 
to prison twice; and when he was dying she had him taken 
to the Infirmary, and he wouldn’t forgive her for that. When 
she went to see him, he wouldn’t look at her—just lay there 
with his face to the wall and cursed her till he died. Wasn’t 
it awful? And she has been so plucky about it all, and tried 
to bring up the children properly, and worked her fingers to 
the bone for them. The eldest boy is a porter at the station, 
and one of the girls in a laundry—she’s ill just now—and 
another in a linen-draper’s. And she doesn’t know how to 
keep the place going till Christmas because she can’t get a 
lodger.’ 

‘ Tt is all very distressing,’ said I, for there was a suspicion 
of tears in Priscilla’s eyes as she told me all this. ‘ But on 
the whole things are not so bad. The man’s dead; the children 
are growing up; Lawton herself is recovered from her illness.’ 

‘ You don’t understand,’ said Priscilla. 

Tt has been a tradition in our family for as long as I can 
remember that I am not very intelligent. If all the world 
hailed me as a prodigy of intelligence—which is not likely to 
happen—Priscilla would still say that I did not understand 
things. 

Lawton came in with the teapot, the milk jug, the sugar 
basin, and some cups and saucers on an old tray. 

‘ There now,’ said I, ‘ T forgot the cream.’ 

In a minute, Harry, a cross-eyed boy of about ten, who 
emerged from the basement at his mother’s summons, was 
sent out for three-pennyworth of cream. Priscilla sat at the 
table and poured out tea. Lawton refused to sit down, wishing 
to wait upon us. 

“I’m ashamed to let you see my hands, m’m,’ she said 
once to Priscilla. It would not have needed a palmist to read 
her life in those poor toil-worn bony hands that once had been 
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so smooth and deft and white. But Priscilla did a very foolish, 
sentimental thing. 

She kissed Lawton’s hand. 

‘Oh, don’t, m’m,’ cried the poor woman. ‘ You shouldn’t 
have done that.’ 

‘ Don’t forget,’ said I brusquely, ‘that I want to get back 
in time to fish before it is dark.’ 

‘No; we must be off,’ said Priscilla, rising. ‘ Have you 
had enough to eat? Such a good tea, Lawton. I'll come in 
another day, and bring you some things that I’ve got for you. 
Frank, go and fetch the car, will you, while I put on my veil? ’ 

As I went out of the door I heard Lawton say, 

‘I suppose you wouldn’t let me help you, just for a treat, 
m’m?’ 

Ten minutes later we were driving out of the town into 
the open country. My last impression of Graham Street was 
of Priscilla giving half-crowns to the children and kissing Mrs. 
Grant and promising to come again soon. She played the part 
of the fairy godmother to perfection. Now she snuggled back 
into the corner of the car, and asked for a cigarette. 

‘Well, that’s over,’ said I. ‘You’ve enjoyed yourself 
immensely.’ 

. “I? I was miserable. I can’t get them out of my mind.’ 

‘Kissing that woman’s hand,’ I protested. ‘It was 
disgusting.’ 

‘Oh, you’re horrid; you’re jealous,’ said Priscilla, ‘ because 
Lawton took no notice of you.’ 

‘I’m not in the least.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you are!’ She relapsed into silence. 

‘T’ve thought it all out,’ she said later. ‘ When we get 
home, I shall get Roland to let her have one of the cottages. 
The eldest boy can work at the station, the girl can work in 
the laundry, and the younger boy can work in the garden.’ 

‘That boy? You know perfectly well that you have always 
refused to have anyone on the place who squinted.’ 

‘ Did he squint? ’ asked Priscilla. ‘I didn’t notice it.’ 

Before dinner I had the good fortune to catch three trout, 
averaging half a pound, in the pool below the Castle; and 
knocked at Priscilla’s door on my way to my bedroom. 

Her maid opened the door, a smug, silent-footed girl whom 
I detested. 
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‘Is that you?’ said Priscilla. ‘Caught anything? I suppose 
you haven’t got wet boots on?’ 

She was sitting at her dressing-table, doing her hair. The 
pink-shaded light fell on tortoiseshell brushes and feminine 
fittings, and the air was fragrant with Priscilla’s favourite and 
peculiar perfume. I stood in front of the fire and recounted 
my exploits. 

‘ By the way,’ I added, ‘ I’ve been thinking about Lawton. 
‘She could look after your chicken farm, that you’re always 
talking about.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not going to have her down there,’ said Priscilla 
calmly, as she daintily patted and pulled her curls into the 
requisite positions. ‘I’ve given up that idea.’ 

* But I thought——’ 

‘It wouldn’t work, my dear. That boy squints.’ 

‘But, my dear girl, you yourself said : 

‘Never mind what I said. I didn’t mean it. Won’t you 
be late for dinner if you don’t go to dress? ’ 

‘ Out of sight, out of mind,’ I said crossly, 

‘It isn’t that,’ said Priscilla. ‘ You don’t understand.’ 

For the next three weeks the existence of Mrs. Grant’s 
cross-eyed son worried Priscilla incessantly. It was one of the 
difficulties; there were others which seemed to prohibit any 
effort to help the poor woman. Henrickson had no cottage 
vacant on the estate, and he objected strongly to the presence 
of children in the cottages. ‘If they work,’ he said, ‘ they 
gossip; if they are only kids, they play about the lodge and 
look dirty.’ It is, of course, well established that I do not 
understand Priscilla, but I could see the fire that was raging 
in her mind, and was mischievous enough to add fuel to it. 
She wanted to help Lawton, and she didn’t want to undertake 
responsibilities. However at last, after three weeks, and after 
my repeated efforts to persuade her, she gave in. She declared 
that she would tolerate the squinting. boy as long as she did 
not see him in the gardens. He must go to school, she said, 
or have an operation or something. ; 

Priscilla has a very good heart. I was delighted by her 
determination. 

We drove into the town, loaded up with presents for 
Lawton, and toys from my nephews and nieces for the children. 
I stopped at the fishing-tackle shop while Priscilla drove on 
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to Graham Street, where I was to join her, after giving her 
time to arrange for Lawton’s removal as soon as a cottage or 
lodge should be vacant. 

The shopman, who had a brisk, kindly manner and a grey 
moustache, was glad to see me. He was also glad to hear 
that I had caught some fish, and needed more flies. 

‘Coachman, sir? Yes, a very good fly when the sun has 
just set.’ 

He extracted some from a large book, and dexterously 
unwound them. 

‘You remember, sir ’—he counted out six flies carefully— 
‘that Mrs. Grant who was in here the other day, same time 
as you? Lady in black, with the box you so kindly——’ 

‘Yes, certainly. I went to see her, and found that she 
was my sister’s old maid. It was a queer coincidence.’ 

‘So I hear, sir, so I hear. A very happy coincidence.’ 
He wound up my six flies and placed them in an envelope. 
‘I’m sure that you will be interested to hear news of her.’ 

‘ My sister has just gone round to see her, and I’m going 
in a minute.’ 

‘Indeed, sir? Yes.’ He folded up his Coachmen and 
replaced them in the big book. ‘ I’m sure I’m very much obliged 
to Mrs. Henrickson for all her kindness, and to you too, sir. I 
hope that Mrs. Grant has come to the end of her troubles.’ 

I agreed, slightly puzzled. 

‘The fact is, sir,’ he continued, evidently bringing himself 
with an effort to the point, ‘ that Mrs. Grant and I are hoping 
to—in fact, to get married shortly.’ 

It was delightful—it was a supremely simple solution of 
the situation. I congratulated him warmly. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ he said, ‘it came into my head when you left 
the shop the other day. I was sorry to lose that silver tea- 
service.’ 

Ten minutes later I was in Graham Street, and just stayed 
a minute to speak to Lawton, whose face was changed out of 
all recognition by a look of ineffable happiness and contentment. 
Then Priscilla dragged me away. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she said, when we were out of ear-shot, 
‘ what a relief! But you'll never understand.’ 
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ELECTRICITY—POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE. 

Ir was known to the Greeks that amber (#\extpov) and some 
other substances possessed when rubbed the power ot attracting 
small fragments of light bodies such as straw. From these 
apparently trivial observations the whole science of electricity 
has arisen. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth century philosophers, and in 
especial William Gilbert and Robert Boyle, occupied themselves 
in adding to the list of substances on which friction conferred the 
power of attraction. Glass, fur, ebonite, sulphur, and many 
others took their places beside amber, and were classed with it 
as possessors of this curious and, at that time, entirely - useless 
electrical property. Thus do great developments spring from 
small beginnings, thus do seemingly aimless observations lay 
the foundations of a mighty science. 

Fortunately for mankind in general, there is always a handful 
of persons among us to whom mystery is irresistible, and who 
willingly devote their lives to exploring the dark continents of 
thought. The intense desire which such men feel to extend the 
bounds of knowledge and to bring yet another realm of nature 
within the grasp of experience and the ordered sequence of 
correlated cause and effect is as powerful an instinct as ever 
animated the mediaeval alchemist in his search for the stone that 
should turn all things into gold. 

After tabulation of all substances in which the electrical 
property could be made manifest, attempts were made to ascertain 
the nature of the phenomenon, the conditions, atmospheric or 
otherwise, most favourable to its display, and the range over 
which the force of attraction could be exercised. Much new 
knowledge was acquired both in England and France during the 
seventeenth century, and subsequent events showed that a great 
step forward had been taken when, early in the eighteenth 
century, Dufay, working in France, discovered that there were 
two kinds of electricity. A body electrified by contact with 
rubbed glass would repel another so electrified, while it would 
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attract a body which had touched rubbed resin. Two bodies 
which had touched electrified resin would themselves repel each 
other. 

Sir William Watson, an English man of science, who first 
performed experiments on the transmission of electricity over 
great distances along wires, suggested that these ‘ vitreous’ and 
‘resinous ’ electricities might represent the excess and defect in 
a single kind of electricity, and this ‘ single fluid theory,’ with 
its positive and negative charges, was elaborated and used in his 
researches by Benjamin Franklin. 

Even at times when the theory itself fell into disfavour, its 
convenient and expressive phraseology was retained in the 
common parlance of men of science, until nowadays the names 
positive and negative electricity stand for definite conceptions 
in the profession of the practical electrician, although the 
physicist has reason to believe, as this article will show, that 
the terms, given on the knowledge of two hundred years ago, are 
misleading, and that it is the so-called negative electricity which 
represents an excess of a certain quantity and should have 
received the name of positive. 

It is the fashion to deride the eighteenth-century theories of 
imponderable fluids, whether of heat or electricity. Yet these 
theories played a useful part in their day, and what theory can 
do more? They gave a clear mental picture of a something, 
unalterable in amount, which might pass from one body to 
another, and endow each in turn with its characteristic properties. 
To the caloric-fluid theory of heat we owe the development of 
the science of calorimetry, which remained a valuable asset in the 
practical affairs of life long after the ladder by which it had 
been raised was somewhat contemptuously kicked away. By 
light of the theory of electric fluids, be it the absence or presence 
of one or the conflicting operations of two, much of electrical 
science as we know it was put together, and, in terms of that 
theory, many of its phenomena might still be described. It is 
only in recent years that the discontinuous nature of all electric 
charges has been made manifest. It is true that now the 
insufficiency of the hypothesis of a continuous imponderable fluid 
to explain the phenomena of electric charges and currents has 
been logically established, but to those who would realise the 
historic development and grasp the simpler aspects of the 
subject there is much to be learnt in following in the footsteps 
of the earlier philosophers. 

It was in Italy that the first steps were taken towards 
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investigating the effects of electricity on water and on solutions 
of salts, whether of acid or metals, in liquids. The name of 
Volta of Pavia has become fixed in the domain of commercialism 
long after the pile of wet blotting-paper and alternate sheets of 
zine and tin, from which he obtained his feeble current, has 
passed away even from the experimental equipment of the 
laboratory. ; 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the exact means 
by which electricity could be produced from metallic plates and 
acidulated water became the urgent scientific question of the day. 
For thirty years the work of exploration was carried on in the 
laboratories of Western Europe until, about 1830, Michael 
Faraday, working in London, was able to demonstrate an exact 
relation between the quantity of electricity evolved and the 
amount of metal dissolved or deposited, or the quantity of water 
decomposed, and thus establish what Helmholtz afterwards 
called ‘ the atomic nature of electricity.’ 

Perhaps a few words of brief explanation may here be 
acceptable to recall the nature of this all-important discovery. 

When an electric current is passed through the solution of a 
metallic salt, chemical changes ensue, the salt being resolved 
into two parts which appear at the points called electrodes, where 
the current enters or leaves the solution. An instance of such a 
change may be cited in the deposition of metal on one of the 
electrodes in the familiar technical process of electroplating. 
The bulk of the solution itself, however, shows no sign of 
alteration. To explain the deposition of the products of the 
chemical action at the electrodes alone, while the bulk of the 
liquid is unaltered, it is necessary to suppose that the substances, 
acid and metal, of which the salt is composed, move past each 
other in opposite directions through the liquid towards the 
electrodes. To these moving particles of dissolved salt Faraday 
gave the name of ions—the travellers. 

Faraday proved that the amount of electricity which passes 
through the liquid is definitely and accurately proportional to the 
amount of substance deposited. Hence it follows that each ion 
as if moves through the liquid carries a definite charge of 
electricity. Moreover, it is found that chemically equivalent 
amounts of substance carry the same electric charge. Therefore, 
in the light of Dalton’s atomic theory, already well known in 
1880, each equivalent atom, or group of atoms which act together 
as an ion, carries this unit electric charge. Taking the hydrogen 
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atom as the unit, it is found that some atoms are chemically 
equivalent to two and others to three univalent atoms and are 
termed respectively divalent and trivalent atoms. Oxygen, for 
instance, is chemically equivalent to two hydrogen atoms when 
it combines to form water, the constitution of which is represented 
by the formula H,0. Such divalent atoms were found by 
Faraday to carry double the unit electric charge. 

This relation between chemical valency and electric charge is 
very significant. At once chemical forces must be suspected of 
an electrical origin. Moreover, we can picture to ourselves in 
a very vivid way the passage of an electric current through a 
salt solution. We see a steady stream of one kind of ion, 
carrying positive electric charges, going one way under the 
action of the electric forces, and an equivalent stream of 
the other kind of ion, carrying negative charges, moving in the 
opposite direction. It is this process which constitutes an 
electric current in a conducting liquid. 

Nothing at first sight can be more unlike than the steady 
silent flow of an electric current through a liquid in the way we 
have described, and the noisy, luminous, disruptive discharge of 
an electric spark through air, a phenomenon which is seen in 
its most impressive form in the glory of the lightning. Yet, in 
their essence, the two are similar. Both are due to the motion 
of ions—particles of matter carrying electric charges. 

Nevertheless, differences in the two processes must not be 
overlooked. In the liquid the ions are always present, waiting 
with their charges to move at once under the action of an electric 
force. Their production is an essential part of the process of 
dissolution which the salt they form part of has undergone. In 
a gas no such natural provision of ions is available, and the 
carriers must be formed by some external agency before an 
electric force can put them in motion and so set up a current. 
Among such ‘ionising agencies’ we may name Réntgen rays, 
rays from radioactive bodies, and the impact of ultra-violet light 
on a metallic plate. When any of these agencies are at work, 
a very small electric force will suffice to send, without sign of a 
spark, a measurable electric current through a gas. 

How then, in the absence of such agencies, can an intense 
electric force produce the sudden, disruptive current of the spark 
or the lightning-flash? The answer is to be sought in the 
minute, almost inappreciable conductivity which gases possess, 
























even in the absence of voluntarily applied ionising agencies. 
Whether this conductivity be due to a very faint radioactivity 
of surrounding materials, or whether it be an almost infinitesimal 
intrinsic conductivity of the gas itself, it is certainly always 
present—a few scattered ions exist here and there, lost in the 
millions of un-ionised molecules of the gas. When an electric 
force is applied, these ions begin to move. If the force be strong 
enough, the ions acquire such velocities that, colliding with the 
molecules of the gas, some of those molecules are shattered by 
the impact; their oppositely electrified parts are separated, and 
become themselves electric ions, in their turn capable of producing 
others, as the electric forces hurry them off on their errands of 
destruction. The process is cumulative. The conductivity 
increases, and grows with its own increase, till the heat developed 
flames out with that sudden rush of current we know as an 
electric spark. 

If we connect an air-pump with a glass bulb having two 
metallic terminals sealed through its walls, an electric current 
will pass for a time more and more easily between the terminals, 
as the gas within the bulb is gradually exhausted. The sharp, 
occasional, linear spark with which we began gradually 
broadens out into a luminous, flickering band continuously 
visible. As the exhaustion of the air proceeds, however, the 
resistance of the bulb to the current begins again to increase, and 
a dark space gradually extends from the neighbourhood of the 
negative terminal, called the cathode, till it fills the entire space 
within the vessel. The glass walls of the bulb then show a green 
phosphorescent light, and become the source of Réntgen rays. 

When a screen, usually formed out of a thin plate of mica, 
is interposed between the cathode and the phosphorescent walls, 
a sharp shadow of the screen is thrown on the walls in the direct 
line of the rays. This result shows that the rays, known as 
cathode rays, which cause the phosphorescence must proceed 
from the cathode in straight lines. When first discovered, about 
1859, their nature was entirely unknown, and later it became the 


‘subject of eager conjecture and inquiry. Our insular view, 


originally propounded by Varley and Crookes, regarded them as 
flying particles of matter. The Continent, and especially 
Germany, set them down as aethereal waves, analogous to light. 
It may please some of us, and disappoint others, to know that, in 
a case where Great Britain stood alone, time and further 
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investigation have proved her to have been in the right. As the 
properties of cathode rays have been explored and made known, 
experiment has shown that they consist of flying particles, 
carrying charges of negative electricity. Bodies which they 
strike become negatively electrified, and the rays themselves, 
travelling normally in straight paths, may be deflected by the 
action of electric and magnetic forces in the direction appropriate 
to a negatively charged projectile. It is to this latter effect—the 
deflection of the charged particles by electric and magnetic forces 
—that special attention must be directed. 

A bullet from a rifle, when fired horizontally, is acted on 
during its flight by the steady force due to gravity. Acting st 
right angles to the direction of original flight, the result of this 
force is to pull the bullet more and more out of its straight 
horizontal path and bring it down towards the surface of the 
earth. Instead of hitting the point at which the axis of the rifle- 
barrel was aimed, it strikes the target below that point, and the 
amount of this deflection from the straight path depends on 
the intensity of gravity. 

Now the particles in the stream of the cathode rays move too 
fast for the gravitational effect, if existent, to become measurable. 
But, when the particles are electrically charged and therefore 
susceptible to the action of electric forces, a force much greater 
than gravity may be applied to them by making them pass 
through an intense electric field. If this force be arranged at 
right angles to the original direction of projection, we get a case 
very similar to that of the bullet acted on by gravity. The paths 
of the cathode-ray particles, like that of the bullet, cease to be 
straight lines, and their points of impact on a phosphorescent or 
photographic screen are changed to a degree which becomes 
easily measurable. 

The extent to which a negatively electrified particle is diverted 
from its straight course will be proportional to the strength of the 
force acting upon it, and this again is proportional to the charge 
carried by the particle. It will also be inversely proportional to 
the mass which the applied force has to move: that is, to the 
mass of the particle. Moreover, it depends also on the time 
during which the force acts : that is, on the time of the transit of 
the particle across the electric field; and that time is shorter the 
faster be the velocity of projection, and the quicker the passage 
of the particle through the disturbed region of space. In fact, 
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the deflection is inversely proportional to the square of the 
velocity of the particle. 

A magnetic force has also an effect on an electrified particle in 
motion. Here the relations are rather more complex, but 
mathematical investigation shows that, in this case, the deflection 
is proportional to the charge and inversely proportional both to 
the mass and to the velocity. 

Now, there is reason to believe that identical charges are 
borne by all particles of the same nature as those in the cathode 
rays, and that this charge is equal to that on one univalent ion of 
a solution of a salt in a liquid. Thus, in the cathode-ray stream 
we have two unknown quantities : the mass of*the particles and 
the velocity of the particles; and two measureable relations 
between those quantities: the magnetic and the electric 
deflections. By observing the deflection, then, a simple mathe- 
matical calculation enables us to determine the two unknown 
quantities. This method of investigation is due to Professor Sir 
Joseph Thomson of Cambridge, and by its means in the year 1897 
he made a momentous discovery. Applying simultaneously an 
electric and a magnetic force at right angles to a narrow beam of 
cathode rays, he adjusted the magnetic field till its effect just 
counterbalanced that of the electric field, so that there was no 
resultant deflection of the rays. From the known values of the 
magnetic and electric forces the velocity and the mass of 
the individual cathode-ray particles could then be calculated. 

The velocities were found to vary with the pressure and 
nature of the residual gas in the nearly vacuous bulb, and to 
range round a value equal to about one-tenth that of the 
velocity of light, which may be taken as 186,000 miles a second. 
But, on the other hand, the masses of the particles were constant. 

Whatever might be the pressure or nature of the residual gas, 
whatever the substance of the terminals by which the current 
entered the bulb, the calculated masses of the cathode-ray 
particles were always identical. And, more remarkable still, the 
mass of a particle was found to be much less than, in fact about 
the eight hundredth part of, that of the lightest known chemical 
atom, hydrogen. Till that discovery was made, the chemical 
atoms, as their name implies, were taken to be the smallest 
possible particles of matter, the ultimate units of mass. But 
here were particles smaller still, atoms more minute and more 
fundamental than those of Dalton’s chemical theory. Moreover, 
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these newly-found ‘corpuscles,’ as Professor Thomson named 
them, were identical by whatever means they were produced. 
The nature of the metal of the electrodes, the character of the 
residual gas in their path through the glass bulb, had no part in 
determining the mass and charge of the corpuscles. At last and 
alone in the Fairyland of modern science they realised the 
discarded dream of the mediaeval alchemist and provided, if not a 
means of converting all substances into one, at least a common 
basis for matter, a basis common to it through all its different 
manifestations in the long range of seventy or eighty otherwise 
distinct and indestructible and non-interchangeable elements 
then known to chemists. 

Amazing as was this discovery, its interest for the world of 
science, where nothing unknown is impossible, was scarcely 
greater than that of the method by which it had been made. 
Even in liquids it is difficult to make sure what are the actual 
ions which carry the current through the volume of the solution. 
Owing to secondary actions on the ions when liberated at the 
terminals, the carriers during the chief part of the journey may 
not be the same as the substances finally to be separated and 
detected by analysis. In dealing with the transmission of a 
current through rarefied gases, the problem appeared to be far 
more difficult—to transcend, in fact, the limits of human 
observation. In a liquid the ions move at a leisurely speed of 
some fraction of an inch an hour, and give a quantity of deposit 
easily submitted to the coarsest operations of chemical analysis. 
In a rarefied gas, the negative ions fly with the tremendous 
velocity of some twenty thousand miles a second, and the whole 
quantity of gas involved in the operation is far too small to be 
examined by ordinary chemical reactions. Yet, by Thomson’s 
application of magnetic and electric forces, those ions can be 
weighed as they dart through space, and thus, in the light of our 
previous stores of knowledge, their nature has been made 
manifest to our generation. 

It is not too much to say that the method of investigation 
described above has alone made possible the remarkable advances 
of the last ten years in this branch of physical science. The 
discovery and isolation of radium and other radioactive 
substances followed close upon this triumphant advance into the 
innermost recesses of the natural world. But the rays from 
radioactive bodies could never have been examined effectively 
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except by the method of deflection. The new method of research 
lay ready to hand when by the genius of the Curies radioactive 
bodies were made known, and was the most powerful tool in the 
hands of Rutherford and those others who made clear the nature 
of the rays emitted by the new elements. By means of this 
method some of those rays were shown to be identical in nature 
with the cathode particles, to possess the same negative electric 
charge, and to move with even greater velocities. 

But, as investigations of radioactivity proceeded, other rays 
were found which required much stronger electric and magnetic 
fields to bring about their deflection, and, when deflected, it was 
at once noticed that they moved in the direction opposite to that 
of the cathode rays. This result made it clear that they 
consisted of streams of positively electrified particles, and the 
enormous strength of field required to alter their courses showed 
that they possessed masses comparable with the masses of 
chemical atoms or groups of atoms. 

For some time past Sir Joseph Thomson has been using 
the method of magnetic and electric deflection to solve another 
problem of outstanding interest, and has now reached results 
of great importance. Since his investigation of the cathode rays 
in 1897 we have known a good deal about the negative rays of 
vacuum bulbs, if not about ‘ negative electricity ’ itself. But 
on the corresponding positive rays little information was 
available, and ‘ positive electricity ’ remained in the obscurity 
from which its negative associate had begun to emerge. 

In 1886 Goldstein had shown that, if the metal plate forming 
the cathode of an air-exhausted bulb be pierced by a number of 
holes, pencils of rays appear behind the cathode and cause 
the glass on which they strike to phosphoresce. In 1898 Wien 
examined the effect of magnetic and electric forces on these 
‘canal rays,’ as Goldstein had called them, with the result 
that he was able to produce very small deflections. The direc- 
tion of the deflection indicated that these canal rays consisted 
of streams of particles carrying positive charges. If the charge 
be assumed the same in amount as on all ordinary ions, Wien’s 
results indicate that the mass of the particles in these rays is 
about equal to that of chemical atoms, and some thousands of 
times greater than the mass of the negatively electrified 
particles in the cathode rays. But, though he used very strong 
fields of force, the deflections in Wien’s experiments were not 
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great enough to show the exact value of the masses involved, 
and, at the comparatively high pressures of gas he used, he 
was unable to distinguish the chemical atoms which acted as 
carriers of the electric current. 

It was to these positively electrified canal rays that 
Sir Joseph Thomson turned his attention. Of late years our 
power of exhausting a gas from a closed vessel has increased 
greatly. Besides improvements in air-pumps, many investiga- 
tions hitherto out of reach have been made possible by the 
discovery that charcoal cooled to the temperature of liquid air 
would absorb readily the last traces of gas left in an exhausted 
bulb. But, at the low pressures now available, it requires an 
electromotive force of very high voltage to get a discharge 
through a tube of the usual somewhat small dimensions. 
Professor Thomson found, however, that by increasing the size 
of his discharge-tubes he was able safely to rarefy the residual 
gas to a much higher exhaustion than before, and in this way 
he brought to light phases of the phenomena of positive rays 
which were absent or masked at higher pressures. 

Another great improvement of method consisted in obtaining 
a record of the rays by photographic means, instead of examining 
them by the visible effect they produced on a phosphorescent 
screen. The rays have a direct action on a photographic plate, 
owing to the impact of the flying particle on the sensitive film. 
Not only does the photographic method lead to much greater 
sensitiveness in the actual observations, but if has the all- 
important advantage of providing a permanent record of the 
experiments for purposes of tabulation and comparison. 

Figure 1 represents, in a diagrammatic way, Professor 
Thomson’s apparatus. The electric discharge is nassed through 
the glass bulb on the left of the drawing between the positive 
and negative terminals marked + and —. Through the latter, 
or cathode, passes a narrow tube. A thin, linear pencil of 
canal rays emerges from this tube, and passes between two 
flat metallic plates. Between these plates, by connecting them 
to the opposite ends of a large number of voltaic storage cells, 
an electric force can be set up. The magnetic force is applied 
by bringing the poles of a powerful electromagnet one on each 
side of the glass tube at this same point. After traversing this 
region of electric and magnetic force, the rays enter the larger 
chamber shown in plan on the right of the figure. This 
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chamber is kept in permanent connection with a tube which 
contains charcoal and is immersed in liquid air, so that the 
residual gas is at an extremely low pressure. In the middle of 
the chamber is a light-tight box. The lid of the box can be 
opened or shut by turning a tap which works in an air-tight 
socket. To the inside surface of the lid is fixed a photographic 
plate, safely screened in the light-excluding box when the lid 
is closed, and exposed to the action of the rays when the lid is 
raised. After exposure it can be shut down, removed ‘from the 
apparatus, and developed in due course. 

The development of the photographic plate marks the end 
of the first stage of our story, and, looking back over the ground 
that has been traversed, we cannot but wonder at the persever- 
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ance and ingenuity which has brought us thus far on the way. 
Many obstacles, each of which appeared for a time insur- 
mountable, have been successfully confronted and overcome. 
Even the limitations of human sense and sight seem to have 
been transcended and cast off in this marvellous effort to 
penetrate into the inmost recesses of the material universe. 

Shown to a man who had not followed the steps by which it 
had been obtained, the photographic plate alone would give no 
idea either of the infinite capacity for taking pains which had 
led to its production, or of the rich reward in store for the seer 
who first could read the writing on its surface. 

It is to the interpretation of this new record that we must 
now turn our attention. 
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When, after development, the photographic plate is 
examined, the appearances depend to a considerable degree on 
the nature of the residual gas in the discharge tubes; but there 
are some general results which may briefly be stated. There is 
always a bright spot at the centre of the field where, after leaking 
through the cathode tube, the stray light from the discharge 
bulb has struck the plate. When no electric or magnetic forces 
are applied, the canal rays follow this same course, and this 
central spot on the photograph is the only result. On applying 
the magnetic and electric fields, however, different phenomena 
appear. 

Thomson arranged the apparatus so that the force on the 
canal-ray particles due to the magnetic field was at right angles 
to that due to the electric field, and both, of course, at right 
angles to the direction of their flight. If, when the electric field 
acted alone, the particles were displaced vertically, the magnetic 
field was arranged to displace them horizontally. 

The joint effect on any one particle was to deflect it both 
vertically and horizontally, and thus to cause a spot on the 
photographic plate at some new point. If all the particles were 
identical, and all moved with the same velocity, they would all 
strike the plate at the same point. If, like the cathode rays, 
they were all identical as regards mass and charge, but possessed 
differing velocities, they would strike the plate not at one point, 
but at a series of points strung out on a linear curve. 

The theoretical form of this curve can be deduced at once 
from the relations already stated for the cathode rays. The 
magnetic deflection of a charged particle is inversely pro- 
portional to the velocity, while the electric deflection is inversely 
proportional to the square of the velocity. It follows mathe- 
matically that the form of the curve.is what is known as a 
parabola. 

In accordance with these considerations, when the photo- 
graphic plate is examined a series of parabolic curves are found 
to be imprinted upon it. Each curve corresponds in position to 
a definite value of the quantity m/e, where m is the mass of 
a particle, and e its electric charge. 

In Figure 2, which represents the photographs obtained with 
nitrogen prepared from the air and with carbon monoxide, the 
magnetic force has been reversed for half the time of exposure. 
Thus each photograph is double, the halves to right and left of 
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a middle vertical line being identical with the curves reversed. 
Each half is in reality complete in itself, the object of the 
doubling being simply to secure convenience in measuring 
the lines. A few faint lines are visible below the horizontal axis 
of the figure. These lines indicate carriers with electric dis- 
placements the reverse of those of the strong lines—that is, 
carriers with negative electric charges. 

In the nitrogen photograph, the brighter lines of which are 
reproduced in the figure, the outermost lines on each side have 
a position which shows that the value of m/e is that of the 
hydrogen atom carrying a single ionic charge. Hydrogen is a 
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very efficient carrier, and the minute traces of this gas, derived 
perhaps from water-vapour, which seems always to exist in the 
bulbs, are enough to show brightly the characteristic hydrogen 
lines. The next pair of lines, inside the first or outside pair, 
indicate a value of m/e just double that of the first. Now 
hydrogen, as it exists in the free state, consists of molecules 
each made up of two atoms. Thus it is evident that these second 
lines correspond to flights of hydrogen molecules, each carrying 
a single ionic charge. The next bright lines correspond to 
nitrogen atoms, the next to nitrogen molecules, while inside 
all the others are the pair of mercury lines which also appear 
in all gases, since the discharge tubes are exhausted by means 
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of mercury pumps, and consequently all contain traces of the 
vapour of mercury. 

The ratio m/e of the mass of the particle to its charge is 
its essential characteristic from the point of view of the magnetic 
and electric deflections. It is this ratio which determines the 
position of the lines on the photograph. If we call the value of 
this constant for the hydrogen atoms unity, we can assign at 
once relative values to the other lines which appear on a photo- 
graph by simple measurement of their positions. This 
important quantity m/e, which, if the charges be the same, 
gives the mass of the particle in terms of that of the hydrogen 
atom, is called by Thomson the ‘electric atomic weight.’ 

The following lists give complete details of all the lines seen 
on the photographs illustrated in the figure : 


NirroGEN PREPARED FROM AIR. 


Positive Negative. 
Electric Atomic Electric Atomic , 

Weight Carrier Weight Oarrier 
1 H+ ] H— 
1-99 H,+ 11-2 c— 
6-80 N++ 15-2 Oo— 

11-40 C + 

13-95 N+ 

28°] No+ 

39 A+ 

100 Hg++ 
198 Hg+ 


The line with electric atomic weight 6.80 corresponds to no 
known element if it be referred to an atom carrying a single 
eharge. But if we assume a double charge it corresponds to 
the nitrogen atom with electric atomic weight 14/2 or 7. So 
with the line 100; it is best explained as due to a mercury 
atom of weight 200, carrying a double charge. 


Carson Monox1pE. 
Positive. Negative. 


Electric Atomic Electric Atomic 
Weight arrier Weight Carrier 
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In these experiments on carbon monoxide, the magnetic 
field was so strong that the hydrogen lines, which, as we have 
said, seem always to be present whatever nominally be the 
residual gas in the tube, are deflected too much to be intercepted 
by the photographic plate. By the use of this strong field the 
lines corresponding to the heavier elements are separated further 
from each other and are more readily distinguishable. 

The extraordinary complexity of even a chemically pure gas 
when an electric discharge passes through it is well shown by 
the case of oxygen. Oxygen may exist simultaneously in the 
following states : 

. Ordinary molecules of oxygen O,. 

. Neutral atoms of oxygen O. 

. Atoms of oxygen with one positive charge 0+. 

. Atoms of oxygen with two positive charges O+ +. 

. Atoms of oxygen with one negative charge O-. 

Molecules of oxygen with one positive charge 0,+. 

. Ozone with one positive charge O,+. 

. Aggregate of six oxygen atoms with one positive charge 
O,+. 

Beyond all these structures there are, of course, negatively 
charged corpuscles, and there may be other aggregates not yet 
detected. 


DIO oT PR CD 


In all cases, then, the positively charged particles in the 
canal rays are systems of atomic or molecular dimensions. 
With the positive particles, there is no trace of the sub-atomic 
corpuscles which are found in the negative cathode-ray stream. 
The ‘negative corpuscle might be regarded as a disembodied 
charge of negative electricity, but no similar particle has been 
discovered to represent positive electricity. A positively 
electrified atom or molecule seems to be merely one which 
contains one or more negative corpuscles or electrons less than 
its normal number. 

But, if these experiments give no indication of the existence 
of a positive electron, in other ways they are of surpassing 
interest. In the first place, they provide a completely new 
method of chemical analysis. The electric atomic weight, as 
determined by the magnetic and electric deflections, gives 
definite information about the character of the atomic and mole- 
cular systems which are used as electric carriers in the canal 
VOL. XXXIII,—NO. 193, N.S. 5) 
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rays. Hydrogen and oxygen atoms and molecules write their 
own signature on the photographic plates, while aggregates, 
unsuspected before, consisting of several connected atoms or 
molecules, reveal their presence in the same way. When 
several gases are present, or when a single gas gives many 
different carriers, the bands of photographic lines are somewhat 
similar to the lines of an optical spectrum, and are characteristic 
of different chemical substances in somewhat the same way. 

Yet the new method of analysis is a much more powerful 
instrument than the old. When an unknown line is noticed in 
an optical spectrum, it may, perhaps, be due to an undiscovered 
element. But if may equally well be caused by some new 
condition of temperature or pressure acting on an element 
already well known. From an inspection of the line, it is 
impossible to tell anything about the physical nature of the 
atom from which it arises, and a long and laborious chemical 
research is needed, first to find and isolate the new element, 
and then, by a complete examination of its properties and com- 
pounds, to fix its place in the groups of known elements, and 
finally, as the result, perhaps, of years of work and discussion, 
to assign to its atom its relative atomic weight. 

But in Thomson’s electro-magnetic spectrum the position 
of a line on the plate enables us at once to determine the atomic 
weight of the carrier which has produced it. A new element 
wonld not only be detected immediately, but the ultimate 
chemical goal would be reached simultaneously with its dis- 
covery—the relative weight of the new atom would stand 
confessed. New compounds, also, which may exist only as 
transient beings in the moments of chemical change, are made 
manifest by Thomson’s method. Thus, in the examination of 
marsh gas, besides the elementary atom of carbon C and the 
marsh gas molecule CH,, he has found carriers corresponding 
to the free molecules CH, CH,, and CH,, all previously 
unknown to chemists. | Moreover, the sensifiveness of the 
method is greater than that of spectrum analysis. Quantities 
of gas too minute to give optical spectral lines may be detected 
in the positive rays. Even in its infancy the method is suffi- 
ciently developed to determine the atomic weight of a gas when 
only one hundredth part of a milligram is under examination, 
and to determine it to an accuracy of about one per cent. 

But the new means of research not onlv enlarges and extends 
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the method of the older chemistry. As interpreted by 
Sir Joseph Thomson, these tiny lines and patches on a small 
photograph give us a most vivid picture of the chemical and 
electrical changes that are going on in the stream of canal rays 
as they hurry along towards the sensitive plate. In the discharge 
tube the cathode-ray corpuscles are shot out, at right angles to 
the surface of the cathode, with a velocity about one-tenth that 
of light. The gas in the tube, though rarefied, still puts many 
molecules in the way of this hail of corpuscular projectiles. 
Some molecule of the gas gets hit, and, shivering from the 
shock, casts loose one of its own electrons. A new negative 
corpuscle is thus set free, and, under the main electric force of 
the discharge, begins to move towards the anode. Meanwhile 
the molecule, deprived of its full complement of negative units 
of electricity, is left in the state we are accustomed to call that 
of being ‘ positively electrified.’ It too begins to move, but 
in the opposite direction to the liberated electron. It has become 
a& positive ray. 

A few of the positive rays thus formed pass unscathed 
through the tube in the cathode, and, with their electric charges 
unaltered, traverse the magnetic and electric fields, which swing 
them out of their. straight path as they fly. They strike the 
photographic plate, and are recorded as primary canal rays. 
But others have not such a simple life-history. Colliding with 
other molecules or with isolated corpuscles in their course, they 
suffer further changes. Some, annexing the corpuscle which 
ventures within their sphere of influence, neutralise their 
positive charges with the equivalent negative charge of the 
corpuscle. The positive particle is some thousands of times 
heavier than the negative corpuscle, and the collision with such 
a minute body hardly checks its speed. It carries on with its 
pre-existing velocity, but with no electric charge. It has become 
an electrically-neutral particle, travelling through space with 
the velocity previously impressed on it. If nothing further 
happens it passes through the magnetic and electric fields of 
force without change of direction, since it is non-electrified, and 
it strikes the photographic plate at the central spot. 

But, before reaching the plate, in the changes and chances 
of its molecular life it may suffer yet other vicissitudes. Once 
more it may strike a molecule or corpuscle in its path, and 
oncé more it may acquire an electric charge. It may even link 
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itself with other particles to form complex molecular aggregates. 
Now that it has passed the cathode, a negative charge, should 
such befall it, will not reverse its motion. It will still pass on, 
whether negatively or positively electrified, and crash into the 
photographic plate as a secondary ray. Thus it comes to pass 
that negative as well as positive carriers are found in the 
canal rays at the end of their flight. 

Such is the amazing story which is told by a few faint lines 
on a photograph. We cannot but be astonished at the power 
of the method of magnetic and electric deflection which thus 
makes clear the nature of systems far too minute for any 
microscope to detect, and flying through space with such tre- 
mendous velocities that any attempt to examine them might 
well have been abandoned as hopelessly and for ever beyond our 
reach. 

Guided by the knowledge already won of the nature of an 
electric discharge—knowledge in great part due to his own 
genius and his power of inspiring the work of others—Thomson 
has made this new and striking advance into the inner meaning 
of the relations of electricity and matter. By his commanding 
grasp of the theoretical problems, no less than by the insight 
and perseverance with which he has met and overcome the great 
experimental difficulties encountered, he has given us for all 
time a new method of research of such power that it transcends 
almost immeasurably those hitherto used in chemical 
investigation. 

Besides the valuable results already obtained, the way is 
clear and plain for further progress. An illimitable field of 
work lies ready to hand, opened out by one worthy to rank 
among the greatest physicists of the ages. 


W.C. D. Wuernam. 




















THE HILL, 


Tue bombardment is at its height, and the summit of the hill 
resembles the crater of an active volcano. The acrid smoke of 
the exploding Japanese shells, bursting as they crash through 
the Russian bombproofs, stains the clear blue of the winter sky 
with a pall of yellow vapour through which fragments of rock 
and other débris are flung skywards by the force of the powerful 
detonations. The long-drawn-out whistle of the heavy. eleven- 
inch howitzer projectiles as they sail over the valley below, and 
the pulverising crash at the end of their flight, spell doom to the 
gallant defenders, for the guns have found the range, and the 
falling masses of hollow metal, bursting on impact into 
thousands of knife-edged fragments, spread death and disaster 
everywhere. The once grass-grown slope of the north-western 
face of the hill has been converted into a disintegrated mass of 
riven boulders and rocks, while the shell falling short have 
gouged up the soil as if a gigantic plough had been at work. 
The whole picture is a study in yellows, for the colour of the 
shell explosions harmonises gently with that of the soil, which 
is stained here and there to a jaundiced tint by the action of 
the all-powerful Shimoseite. The colour-scheme is carried still 
further in the khaki uniforms of the men lining the trench, 
some half-way down the hill; and their yellow cap-bands, 
proclaiming them to be Japanese infantry of the line, still 
further accentuate the prevailing motif of the whole spectacle. 

The trench they are manning runs some 800 yards across the 
face of the hill; and while it is some four feet deep in places, in 
others, where the shale and boulders have defied the action of the 
picks, it shallows to eighteen inches. The soil and stones 
removed have been placed in front to form a breastwork, while 
here and there rice-bags and provisicn-tins, filled with earth and 
rubble, have been used for the same purpose. At the rear of 
the trench itself, and running in zigzag lines down the hill, 
are the saps connecting the firing-line to another shelter trench 
some 150 feet below, which is, in its turn, joined in the same 
manner to another at the very foot of the hill. These zigzags, 
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their course being clearly defined by the newly turned earth at 
their edges showing yellow in the strong sunlight, are some six 
to eight feet deep, and every inch of them has been literally 
carved out by hand, for the hard soil, composed largely of shale 
and rock, has in some cases compelled the use of chisels; they 
have been designed with their peculiar shape so that the re- 
inforcements coming up to relieve those in the firing-line shall 
be as immune as possible from the fire of the enemy in the 
trenches above. Their construction, however, has not been 
effected without severe loss, for the labouring soldiers, working 
in the dead of night, have sometimes been surprised by a 
party of Russians creeping down from their defences above. A 
hand-grenade dropped on to the heads of the workers, a 
sharp explosion, and three or four more men have been blown 
to fragments, their poor mangled remains being so shockingly 
mutilated that their comrades have had to shovel them into 
rice-bags for cremation. 

Week after week, however, the work has gone on, and the 
zigzags, creeping up the hillside like the wriggling progress of 
a series of huge snakes, and joined every 150 feet or so by a 
shelter trench running at right-angles to their course, have 
slowly but surely pursued their way up and up, forward and 
forward, until at last a stage has been reached when nothing 
further can be done. The capture of the position now depends 
upon the final assaults of the infantry, for the sappers have 
fulfilled their task. 

The line of khaki-clad Japanese soldiers in their shallow 
trench crouch to gain as much cover as possible from the 
friendly earth. The humming of the enemy’s bullets coming 
down the hill ends with a series of vicious ‘zips’ as they 
knock away flakes of stone or imbed themselves in the 
earth, while the reports of the rifles themselves are barely 
audible in the volume of sound caused by the dull crashes of 
the shell explosions. Some of the men, lying close to the earth 
with the muzzles of their rifles poked out between the stones, 
are firing independently at the Russian defences above them; 
they can see little except the occasional flat top of a cap, but, 
keeping their rifle-sights fixed on a loophole through which 
they can see daylight, they fire the moment it becomes 
darkened, for they know full well that an enemy obscures it. 
Those men not actually firing are sitting in the bottom of the 
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trench ; some are half-asleep, for they have been up here since 
the early morning, while others are unconcernedly smoking 
cigarettes or eating from their haversacks. They are making 
the best of their short spell of rest in the nonchalant manner 
which is typical of the Japanese soldier. 

About half-way along the trench there is a cavity in its 
front wall, and in this is a field telephone, before which squats 
a young subaltern. The transmitter of the instrument is 
directly in front of his mouth, while the receivers are strapped 
across his head and over his ears. He is constantly speaking 
into the instrument, and it is he who is directing the fire from 
the guns concealed in a hollow a mile and a-half to the rear. 
He alone is responsible for the accuracy of their fire; and every 
rumbling earthquai:e on the summit above fills him with delight, 
for he knows that the projectiles from his beloved weapons 
are going home—home to where their sharp-edged fragments 
will cut and mutilate the human beings like himself on the 
devastated hill-top above. 

A little farther along the trench two men are busily 
employed with a strange weapon, which looks more appropriate 
to the battlefield of Cregy than to that of a modern campaign. 
It consists of a short wooden cannon, its barrel bound tightly 
round with strips of flexible bamboo, and mounted on a wooden 
stand. They unconcernedly load it with cylindrical projectiles 
containing a powerful explosive, and adjusting the sights by 
means of a wedge, for the little weapon tumbles backwards 
after each discharge, fire it in the direction of the enemy’s 
works. They watch the missile as it soars through the air—for 
the propellant is only sufficient to throw it some three or four 
hundred yards—and chuckle with fiendish joy when it falls 
and bursts in a sheet of flame and yellow smoke. 

Other men also are busily employed throwing small bombs 
or hand-grenades, and these, filed with the powerful pyroxylin 
and fitted with a fuse, are also spreading havoc among the 
Russians. The latter, however, retaliate in kind, for every now 
and then a similar missile will explode in the attackers’ trench, 
and the soldiers in the vicinity of the detonation will be con- 
verted into palpitating, quivering heaps of mangled flesh. The 
hostile bullets are also claiming their share, and many men 
have been hit in the head and have been left to die in tne 
narrow space at the bottom of the trench. There they will 
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remain until darkness enables the ambulance corps to do 
their work. The wounded, some of them exhibiting the most 
ghastly lacerations from the hand-grenades or occasional 
Russian shells, have been roughly bandaged by their comrades 
and lie writhing in the trench, hoping for the only everlasting 
peace which can alleviate their suffering. These poor, muti- 
lated dying, condemned to death for the glory of their country 
and Emperor, breathe the fcetid air in sobbing gasps through 
their throats choked with their own life-blood; but this hideous 
but pathetic spectacle does not tell on the nerves of their 
compatriots. They realise that it is all the fortune of war, and, 
in spite of the awful uncertainty as to whether they themselves 
may ever see a sun rise again, they carry out their duty without 
heeding the awful horror of the scene. They know, as every 
other Japanese officer and man knows, that the hill they are 
striving to gain is the key to the position; the one and only 
key which will enable them to direct their gunfire on the 
Russian fleet in the harbour. Realising this, and that the 
course of the siege depends upon them, they are ready at all 
times to offer themselves in human sacrifice without flinching. 

Above the trench, and scattered about in the attitudes in 
which they have fallen, lie the remains of their countrymen 
who have fallen in one or other of the desperate assaults. The 
rifles are still clutched in the nerveless fingers which will never 
press another trigger, and the bare face of the terrible slope is 
here and there carpeted with the awful objects, their glazed, 
wide-open eyes staring up into the pitiless heavens, and a look 
of dreadful horror on every dead face. In spite of the bitter cold 
of the nights, the sun in the daytime has done its work, and a 
horrible foetid ooze has percolated through the soil until its 
overpowering odour has necessitated the use of rags soaked in 
strong ammonia or vinegar by those in the firing-line. 

The subaltern is still crouching over his telephone, when 
suddenly he listens intently and beckons to an officer behind 
him. The latter receives a message, and, nodding his head in 
reply, squirms his way along the trench to where he finds the 
officer in command. The latter, a Major, is kneeling down, 
gazing out through a loophole, when his subordinate touches 
him on the shoulder and whispers in his ear. A short conver- 
sation ensues, and the senior, taking the whistle suspended 
round his neck by a cord, blows three short blasts. The signal 
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is repeated by the company officers throughout the line, and 
its purport can easily be guessed, for all the soldiers are seen 
to be fixing their bayonets. They all know what it means; for 
they have done it many times before. Within five minutes 
another message will come through that ordinary-looking tele- 
phone, and they will be launched forward to the attack, while 
the terrific shell-fire will cease for fear of injuring friend as 
well as foe. These squat, sturdy infantrymen, their bayonets 
going home on the muzzles of their rifles, look the very essence 
of manhood and bravery; their stern faces, grimed with dirt 
and streaked with powder-smoke, are set in a fierce determina- 
tion, while their officers, some of whom are fresh from the 
military colleges, but now, nevertheless, battle-tried veterans, 
draw their swords and wait for the signal. 

Another whisper through the telephone, a nod to the Major, 
who sounds his whistle and leaps forward over the breastwork 
before him and leads his men up the steep slope. There is 
none of the beauty of a cavalry charge about this—no waving 
pennons, no trampling of hoofs—nothing but the seething mass 
of drab-coated men scrambling up the broken surface. The 
Japanese rifle-fire has ceased, as with ‘Banzai!’ ‘ Banzai!’ 
they rush in a mass for the enemy’s trench-line. The hoarse- 
throated yell, from men mad in the exultation of battle and 
gorged with the idea of getting at their enemy with the bayonet, 
tells the Russians that the expected assault has come, and they 
stand up and fire volley after volley into the struggling human 
maélstrom below. The bullets cleave their way through the 
densely packed crowd, but, in spite of the number of killed and 
wounded coughing their lives out on the riven rocks, they con- 
tinue to advance. The Major, still unscathed, and with a 
revolver in his left hand and a sword in his right, leads the gal- 
lant remnant, until eventually, after what has seemed an 
eternity, they have reached the Russian trench. The rifle-fire 
now ceases, and the fight has resolved itself into a series of indi- 
vidual encounters along the crest of the hill. Lunging with their 
bayonets, the antagonists circle round each other, while those 
on the outskirts of the mélée, throwing their hand-grenades 
into the crowded masses of the Russians, convert the scene 
into a veritable inferno. To a watcher the scene looks like hell 
itself; for the dark figures, sharply outlined against the puffs 
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of yellow smoke from the grenades, look like demons on the 
brink of the pit as they thrust at their enemy below. 

Both sides are losing heavily, but, in spite of the ferocity of 
the Japanese attack, they have nowhere effected a lodgment in 
the enemy’s defences. Eventually a Russian reinforcement 
comes up at the double, and the attackers, in spite of their most 
desperate and heroic endeavours, are driven slowly backwards 
until they are forced to realise that the assault is a failure. What 
remain of the number who went up tumble down the hill to their 
own defences, while the ever-watchful officer at the telephone, 
noting the repulse, informs the guns, which once more com- 
mence their devastating uproar. The Major is left behind, 
killed on the hillside, and the command devolves upon the last 
surviving officer, a young Second Lieutenant, who a year ago 
was still studying at the Military College at Hiroshima. 

The corpses of those who have perished in former assaults 
have been largely augmented by the fresh casualties, until the 
barren bleak soil is carpeted with the prone khaki figures. 
Some of the wounded, dragging their paralysed limbs pain- 
fully behind them, are crawling down the slope to the cover 
below, but many of them are killed by the crashing volleys 
from above, for the Russian fire has redeveloped its former fury. 
Japanese reserves come rushing up the saps and into the trench; 
but their arrival is too late, for the assault has failed, and all 
they can now do is to reinforce the sadly depleted troops in the 
firing-line. Nothing has been gained, and many more Japanese 
soldiers have gone to their eternal rest, their blood spilt on a 
foreign hillside in their efforts to uphold the glory of their 
country and flag. The grey-faced survivors regard the capture 
of the hill as hopeless, for this has not been the first, nor yet 
the twentieth, assault that has terminated in failure. It has 
been an event in their lives which has taken place with appalling 
regularity, and every man knew when he went info the trench 
that of the members of his regiment barely half would live to 
see the next day. 

As they lie in their shallow protection, the tenacity of the 
enemy seems marvellous, and they cannot help feeling an admi- 
ration for them, in spite of the awful loss for which they have 
been responsible. Disheartened and depressed they certainly 
are, but not afraid—for what Japanese soldier in the heat 
of the conflict suffers the pangs of fear? They have all 
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been taught that it is an everlasting honour to die for their 
Emperor; and this they fully believe, for have they not shaved 
off their eyebrows and moustaches, so that their wives and 
sweethearts in Japan may have some personal memento in 
case they should fall in the service of their country? The 


fight meanwhile continues, and word is passed round the re-. 


inforced trenches that another assault will take place in half an 
hour’s time. It is hoped that the Russians will be unprepared 
for another attack at so short an interval from the first, and 
the silent men prepare themselves for the fresh effort. 

The Second Lieutenant meanwhile is doing a most peculiar 
thing, for, calling to one of his men, he tells him to bring eight 
or nine hand-grenades. The soldier obeys, and the officer, 
divesting himself of his sword and other accoutrements, fastens 
them at equal intervals round his body with a length of cord, 
taking care to bring the ends of the long flexible fuses to the 
front. He then joins these together so that they may all be 
ignited at once, and, beckoning to the soldier, gives him some 
instruction in a low voice. The private looks surprised, but 
says nothing, for he must not question the doings of his officer, 
and, saluting, he remains by the side of his superior. ‘The half- 
hour soon elapses, and once more the whistles sound and the 
bayonets are fixed. With the second signal the men are up 
and scrambling over the low breastwork before them, and an 
instant later they rush up the steep hillside, their ‘ Banzais’ 
telling the enemy that another attack has commenced. 

Again the crashing volleys ring out, and again, the casualties 
occur as before, but the Second Lieutenant and his attendant 
soldier—the former puffing at a cigarette—are not touched, and 
reach the Russian trench-line together. The officer gives one 
last cheer to urge on his men, and then presses the lighted end 
of the cigarette well into the priming of the fuses at his waist. 
Satisfying himself that they are well alight, he takes a flying 
leap on to the bristling bayonets below, impaling himself, as he 
does so, upon as many of their points as he can gather into his 
body. In another instant, and before the surprised Russians 
can withdraw their weapons, there is a thundering report, and 
bits of flesh from dismembered human bodies are flung upwards 
by the force of the explosion, while a rain of blood and particles 
of flesh bespatters all those in the vicinity. Of the heroic 
Japanese officer there is no trace; but by converting his body 
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into a living grenade he has killed a dozen of the enemy, and 
into the gap thus formed his men tumble pell-mell. 

For the first time they have effected a lodgment in the 
Russian defences, and slowly, but surely, every step fiercely 
contested, they force their way forward until they have either 
killed or routed the remnant of the defending garrison. The 
foothold once gained, the capture of the remaining works is but 
a matter of time and further sacrifice of human life; and within 
twenty-four hours the hill for which they have been fighting, the 
key to the position, is in the hands of the Japanese. The Rising 
Sun banner has once more been triumphant. 


Away in far-off Japan, on the outskirts of Tokyo, there lives 
an old widowed lady. Her husband was killed fighting for his 
country in the Chino-Japanese war, and her only son met his 
death on a battlefield at Port Arthur ten years later. She 
sometimes gazes at the faded photograph of a youth in the 
uniform of a military cadet, and in these smiling features we 
can recognise the hero of the episode on The Hill. The 
little woman, although she feels a terrible sadness, cannot help 
realising a supreme satisfaction, for she has given all she held 
dear—first her husband and then her only child—to the service 
of her Emperor. Below the portrait, and mounted in a little 
lacquered frame, are three medals; the first, hanging by its 
green and white ribbon, is the Order of the Golden Kite—corre- 
sponding to our Victoria Cross; the next is the Order of the 
Rising Sun; and the third, with its green, white, and blue 
ribbon, is the Russo-Japanese war medal. She feels a fulness 
of the heart as she looks at these tokens of her son’s heroism; 
and were they not presented to her by her Empress, thus giving 
them a far greater value in her eyes? - 

Far away, in the Liau Tung Peninsula, the gaunt hill rears 
its rugged head skywards as an everlasting monument to the 
thousands of souls who have gone to their eternal rest whilst 
struggling for its possession. Its riven and furrowed slopes, 
battered out of all recognition by the awful artillery-fire, are 
surely a fitting tribute to the heroic spirits of those killed in 
that fearful conflict, but in particular to the unparalleled 
heroism of the young Second Lieutenant, the widow’s only 
child. 

TaPrRELL Dog.inc. 
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‘ WanTeD, an office-boy. Smart and intelligent.’ Such is the 
advertisement we so often see, and had we lived in 1660 we 
might perhaps have seen it with the following addition—‘ Apply 
to Mr. Samuel Pepys at the Navy Office.’ However, it was not 
then the age for advertisements, and from what little we know 
Mr. Pepys got his first office boy from his clerk, John Burr, and 
one Mr. Jenkins, of Westminster. He was named Eliezer, and 
Pepys called him for short ‘Ely.’ He was neither smart nor 
very intelligent. 

In March 1660 we find Ely and his master on the Swiftsure 
ready to sail to bring back Charles II. from Holland. Pepys was 
no sooner on board than he got out his writing materials and set 
to work, and he records that he had been ‘ at work hard all the 
day writing letters to the Council’ when ‘the boy Eliezer flung 
down a can of beer upon my papers which made me give him a 
box on the ear, it having spoiled all my papers and cost me a 
great deal of work’ (March 24, 1659-60). I think we must 
credit Mr. Pepys with a remarkably good temper, for it is 
impossible to imagine anything more exasperating. 

Ely remained but a short time, and when in after-years 
Pepys casually met him, he says, ‘To Sir William Coventry’s 
overtaking my boy Ely (that was) and he walked with me, being 
grown a man, and I think a sober fellow’ (March 15, 1667-8). 
And sober he was, no doubt, in more senses than one, having 
seen the awful effects of drink! 

The next boy—Will Wayneman—was of a very different 
character. He was the brother of Jane Wayneman, one of Mrs. 
Pepys’ maids, and proved to be such a troublesome little imp 
that his escapades form very amusing reading. He was 
undoubtedly intelligent and very smart, and was more of a page 
than an office boy. 

He came on June 80, 1660, and, for some unknown reason, 
was formally apprenticed to Pepys. On August 29 the latter fears 
* Will is a thief and has stolen some money of mine’ ; and, though 
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the boy ‘ denied it with the greatest subtlety and confidence in the 
world,’ Mrs. Pepys soon discovered that the charge was true, and 
‘ found out a great deal more than we imagined.’ So Pepys ‘ sent 
for his father and had his promise that if I will send home the 
boy, he will take him notwithstanding his indenture.’ 

That same night, in order to keep the boy out of mischief, 
Pepys craftily caused the boy’s clothes to be brought to his own 
chamber. 

But after we were all abed, the wench (which lies in our room) called us 
to listen of a sudden, which put my wife in such a fright that she shook 
every joint of her, and a long time that I could not get her out of it. The 
noise was the boy, we did believe, got in a desperate mood out of his bed 
to do himself or William Hewer some mischief. But the wench went down 
and got a candle lighted, and finding the boy in bed, and locking the doors 


fast, with a candle burning all night, we slept well, but with a great deal 
of fear. 


But ‘ we found all well in the morning below-stairs, but the boy 
is the most cunning rogue that ever I met with of his age.’ 

Now Will was a ‘ little boy,’ and it seems ridiculous that Pepys 
and his wife should be in such abject fear of him, or that they 
should keep so troublesome a servant. But they seem to have 
really liked the boy, and we must remember that to cancel the 
indenture would mean a little legal trouble, and last, but not 
least, Will had his sister Jane always at hand to take his part and 
plead for him. 

Things went on fairly until November 2, 1661. 

This night my boy Wayneman, as I was in my chamber I overheard him 
let off some gunpowder, and hearing my wife chide him below for it, and a 
noise made, I call him up, and find it was powder that he had put in his 
pocket, and a match carelessly with it, thinking it was out, and so the match 


did give fire to the powder, and had burned his side and his hand that he 
put into his pocket to put out the fire. 


Will was certainly ‘ hoist with his own petard,’ but Pepys added 
to it by an ‘ examination,’ and ‘ finding him in a lie about the time 
and place that he bought it, I did extremely beat him, and though 
it did trouble me to do it, yet I thought it necessary to do it.’ 
But nothing suppressed Will’s spirits or calm assurance. 

A little later, at Christmas time, Pepys had walked to Moor- 
fields 
and there eat some cakes and ale... and after all was done I called my 
boy to us to eat some cake that was left, and the woman of the house told 


us that he had called for two cakes and a pot of ale for himself, at which 
{ was angry and am resolved to correct him for it. 
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A little later Will refused to go to Church with the maids, said 
‘he would not be made a slave of,’ and failed to call Pepys in the 
morning, so that at last Pepys ‘ resolved to whip him for that and 
many other faults’ (February 28, 1662). So 


Home, and to be as good as my word I bade Will Hewer get me a rod, 
and he and I called the boy up to one of the upper rooms of the Comptroller's 
house towards the garden, and there I reckoned all his faults, and whipped 
him soundly, but the rods were so small that I fear they did not much hurt 
to him, but only to my arm, which I am already, within a quarter of an 
hour, not able to stir almost. 


A month afterwards ‘ was brought me my boy’s fine livery which 
is very handsome, and I do think to keep black and gold lace 
upon gray, being the colour of my arms, for ever.’ Reward and 
punishment were judiciously mixed, however, for on April 18 


sending the boy down into the cellar for some beer I followed him with a 
cane, and did there beat -him for his staying of awards and other faults, and 
his sister came down to me and begged for him. So I forebore, and after- 
wards, in my wife’s chamber, did then talk to Jane how much I did love 
the boy for her sake, and how much it do concern to correct the boy for his 
faults, or else he would be undone. 


Under the circumstances Will may be excused if he thought that 
Pepys somewhat ‘ dissembled his love’; and two months later 


I, hearing from my wife and the maids complaints made of the boy, I 
called him up, and with my whip did whip him till I was not able to stir, 
and yet I could not make him confess any of the lies that they tax him 
with. At last, not willing to let him go away a conqueror, I took him in 
task again, and pulled off his frock to his shirt, and whipped him till he did 
confess that he did drink the whey, which he had denied, and pulled a pink, 
and above all did lay the candlestick upon the ground in his chamber, which 
he had denied this quarter of a year. I confess it is one of the greatest 
wonders that I ever met with that such a little boy as he could possibly be 
able to suffer half so much as he did to maintain a lie. I think I must be 
forced to put him away. So to bed with my arm very weary. 


It seems probable that the boy was unjustly accused and that 
some of this confession was false. Mrs. Pepys now went on a 
visit to Brampton accompanied by Will and a maid, but she 
complained bitterly of the boy’s behaviour, and Pepys’ father 
expressly asked that he should not be sent there again. 

(January 8, 1663.) Sent my boy to the Carrier’s with some wine for my 
father . . . but before I sent my boy out I beat him for a lie he told me, at 
which his sister, with whom we have of late been highly displeased and 
warned her to be gone, was angry, which vexed me, to see the girl I loved so 


well, and my wife, should at last turn so much of a fool and unthankful 
to us. 
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Jane might have saved her breath, for these canings made no 
impression. On January 12, 1668, Creed and Pepys went to the 
*Change and Charing Cross and ‘ met our two boys. Mine had 
struck down Creed’s boy in the dirt with his new suit on, and the 
boy taken by a gentlewoman into a house to make clean, but the 
poor boy was in a pitifull taking and pickle; but I basted my 
rogue soundly.’ 

As Jane was out of favour, Pepys sent for the boy’s brother, 
and ‘I did tell him again that I must part with the boy, for I will 
not keep him. He desires my keeping him a little longer till he 
can provide for him, which I am willing for a while to do’ (March 
6, 1668). 

Pepys evidently thought there were some possibilities in the 
boy, for he says— 

(April 24, 1663.) Up betimes, and with my salt eel (i.e. a rope’s end) 
went down in the parler and there got my boy and did beat him till I was 
fain to take breath two or three times; yet for all I am afeard it will make 
the boy never the better, he is grown so hardened in his tricks, which I am 


sorry for : he being capable of making a brave man, and is a boy that I and 
my wife love very well. 


It is not surprising that Will ‘ against his brother’s counsel did 
desire to be gone,’ but Pepys still kept him on, and a month later 
boxed his ears for not brushing his clothes, and remarked ‘ this is 
the second time I ever struck him,’ thus drawing a curious dis- 
tinction between the use of the hand and the use of the cane or 
‘salt eel.’ For the last time Pepys uses the latter. 


(June 23, 1663.) Up by four o’clock, and so to my office; but before I went 
out, calling, as I have late done, for my boy’s copy-book, I found that he had 
not done his task; so I beat him, and then went up to fetch my rope’s end, 
but before I got down the boy was gone. I searched the cellar with a candle, 
and from top to bottom could not find him high or low. 


Will had run away at last. 

A fortnight later Pepys coming up Tower Hill 
spied my boy playing with the rest of the boys; so I sent Mr. Griffin to take 
him, and he did bring him to me; and so I said nothing to him, but caused 
him to be stripped (for he was run away in his best suit), and so putting on 
his other I sent him going, without saying one word hard to him, though I am 
troubled for the rogue, though he do not deserve it. 


Will’s brother and sister interceded for him in vain. For two 
hours Jane importuned Pepys to do something for the boy, but he 
stood firm. The ‘last straw’ had been added to Pepys’ load, and 
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‘receive him again I will not nor give him anything’ (July 28, 
1668). 


On November 14, 1668, he says :— 


I hear to-day that my boy Wayneman has behaved himself so with Mr. 
Davis that they have got him put into a Barbadoes ship to be sent away, 
and though he sends to me to get a release for him I will not out of love 
to the boy, for I doubt to keep him here were to bring him to the gallows. 


So Will Wayneman fades from sight. Notwithstanding his 
vices, one feels that, with his high spirits and undoubted courage, 
he might have made, as Pepys said, ‘a brave man’; and that he 
deserved a better fate than to be indentured as a semi-slave in the 
plantations of the West Indies. 

Now Pepys was a most enthusiastic amateur musician, and 
when, in 1664, he thought of having another boy he determined 
to have an old chorister boy, and applied to Captain Cooke, the 
Master of the Chapel Royal boys. Cooke was not only an excel- 
lent musician, and one of the greatest choir-trainers this country 
has ever seen, but withal a good disciplinarian; and we shall see 
that Pepys never had occasion to regret his application to the old 
ex-army captain, who speedily found him what he wanted. 


Then to White Hall, walked thither, having at home met with a letter of 
Captain Cooke’s, with which he had sent a boy for me to see, whom he did 
intend to recommend to me. I therefore went and there met and spoke with 
him. He gives me great hopes of the boy, which pleases me, and at Chappell 
I there met Mr. Blagrave who gives a report of the boy, and he showed 
me him, and I spoke to him, and the boy seems a good willing boy to come 
to me, and I hope will do well. I am to speak to Mr. Townsend to hasten 
his clothes for him, and then he is to come (August 7, 1664). 


Now Mr. Blagrave was organist of the chapel, and it speaks 
well for Tom that he had such excellent testimonials from both 
organist and choirmaster. 

Ten days later we find Pepys, with his usual impetuosity, 
going 
to Captain Cooke’s, but he was not at home; but there I spoke with my boy, 
Tom Edwards, and directed him to go to Mr. Townsend to have measure 
taken of his clothes to be made him there, out of the wardrobe, which will 
be so done, and then I think he will come tome. (August 17, 1664.) 

So eager was Pepys in the matter, that he visited Mr. Townsend 
the very next day ‘ about the boy’s clothes, which he says shall be 
soon done, and then I hope I shall be settled when I have one in 


the house that is musicall.’ 
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It may be remarked in passing that the Earl of Sandwich 
(Pepys’ great friend, relation, and patron) was Master of the 
King’s Wardrobe. Mr. Townsend acted as his deputy, and we 
see by the following extract that it was quite correct for the boy 
to be fitted out at the King’s expense, as it was customary to give 
an allowance of clothing and money to every boy leaving the 
Chapel until he was, in some way or other, settled and provided 
for. 


(1664. Aug. 12.) Warrant to pay Henry Cooke, master of the children 
of his Majesty’s chappell, 307. yearly for the maintenance of Thomas Edwards, 
late one of the children of the chappell, to commence from the Annunciation 
last past; and for the delivery of certain clothing named, such as was lately 
delivered to Michael Wise, late one of the children, for the use of Thomas 
Edwards, whose voyce is changed and is to goe from his Majesty’s chappell.’ 


On Tuesday, August 24, Pepys again ‘went to the Ward- 
robe and there saw one suit of clothes made for my boy and linen 
set out and I think to have him the latter end of the week.’ The 
wish was fulfilled, and on the following Saturday he writes : 


Home, and there find my boy Tom Edwards come, sent me by Captain 
Cooke, having been bred in the King’s Chappell these four years. I propose 
to make a clerke of him, and if he deserves well, to do well by him. . . . So 
home and find my boy a very schoole boy, that talks innocently and imper- 
tinently, but at present it is a sport to us, aiid in a little time he will leave 
it. So sent him to bed, he saying that he used to go to bed at eight o’clock, 
and then all of us to bed, myself pretty well pleased with my choice of a 
boy (August 27, 1664). 


Now Captain Cooke had allowed Tom to leave before his voice was 
broken, thinking no doubt, and wisely too, that a situation under 
an Official of Mr. Pepys’ standing was a chance not to be missed, 
s0 Tom could still sing, and sing well. 


All the afternoon, my wife and I above, and then the boy and I to singing 
of Psalms, and then came in Mr. Hill, and he sung with us awhile; and he 
being gone, the boy and I again to the singing of Mr. Porter’s mottets, and 


1 From the Lord Chamberlain’s accounts quoted in Lafontaine’s valuable 
The King’s Musick. The question arises as to whether Cooke was justified 
in taking this warrant for thirty pounds, seeing that the boy was boarded 
and kept by Pepys. We must remember, however, that Cooke had no 
guarantee that Tom would remain with Pepys, and he might find himself 
with the boy on his hands. Secondly, the warrant was probably a matter 
of form and of little value, for on May 28, 1666, we find Cooke, with Thomas 
Purcell and other gentlemen of the Chapel, petitioning ‘on behalf of them- 
selves, the pages of the Chapel, and boys whose voices have changed, for 
payment, there being no money assigned to the Treasurer of the Chamber for 
that purpose.’ 
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it is a great joy to me that I am come to this condition to maintain a person 
in the house able to give me such pleasure as this boy do by his thorough 
knowledge of musique, as he sings anything at first sight. 


There could be no stronger testimony than this to Captain Cooke’s 
skill as a trainer of choristers. 

Tom kept his high spirits and boyish ways. ‘To Bartholo- 
mew Faire, and our boy with us, and there shewed them and my- 
self the dancing on the ropes and several other of the best shows ; 
but pretty it is to all, how our boy carries himself so innocently 
clownish as would make one laugh’ (September 2, 1664); and 
again ‘my boy, a brave boy, sings finely, and is the most 
pleasant boy at present, while his ignorant boy’s tricks last, that 
ever I saw’ (September 9, 1664), and on returning from an 
official visit down the Thames he notes that Tom ‘is a very droll 
boy and good company ’ (November 9, 1664). 

Now, desiring that Tom should learn some instrument, Pepys 
borrowed a lute for the boy to strum on, and came to the con- 
clusion that he would, ‘ with a little practice, play very well on 
it’ (August 81, 1664), and lessons were therefore commenced 
under Mr. Cesar, an excellent lutenist and well-known composer 
of the period. For some time Tom progressed well, and on one 
occasion, when he was so excited at the prospect of going to Wool- 
wich to see a man-of-war launched that he could not sleep, we 
find him getting up at 4 a.m. and ‘ playing on his lute till day- 
light’ (October 26, 1664). But this excessive zeal died away, 
and in a short time we find Mr. Pepys ‘ up, and very angry with 
my boy for lying long a-bed and forgetting his lute ’ (January 11, 
1665). 

And this was not the most vexing part of it. Captain Cooke, 
like many other Masters of Choristers, took an interest in his boys 
after they had left the choir, and, meeting Tom, had doubtless 
asked how his lute and musical studies were progressing, and 
Tom, desirous of cloaking his deficiencies, had replied boy-like 
that he ‘ hadn’t time for practice.’ Captain Cooke was angry at 
this, and meeting Pepys ‘did seem discontented about my boy 
Tom’s having no time to mind his singing nor lute, which I 
answered him fully in,’ whereupon Captain Cooke, angry at being 
deceived by Tom, ‘desired me that I would baste his (Tom’s) 
coat’ (April 10, 1665). No mention is made, however, of any 
chastisement, for Pepys was very fond of Tom and says, when the 
boy was ill with severe pain, ‘it grieves me to the heart, he being 
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a good natured and well-disposed boy ’ (November 28, 1664). On 
one occasion Pepys lost his temper at the office, for 

I sent my boy home for some papers, where, he staying longer than I 
would have him, and being vexed at the business and to be kept from my 
fellows in the office longer than was fit, I became angry and boxed my boy 
when he came, that I do hurt my thumb so much that I was not able to stir 
all the day after, and in great pain (January 20, 1665-6). 

We can imagine how Tom would grin over his master’s discom- 
fiture, as Will Wayneman had done in previous years! 

Pepys remarks on the last day of the year 1664 that he has 
‘a pretty and loving quiet family as any man in England,’ but 
Jane, the ‘ cook-mayde ’ was not quite prepared to endorse all the 
encomiums which were lavished on Tom by both master and 
mistress, especially by the latter, and apparently told Mrs. Pepys 
80. 

My wife sent for me, and what was it but to tell me how Jane carries 
herself, and I must put her away presently. But I did hear both sides 
and find my wife much in fault, and the grounds of all the difference is my 
wife’s fondness for Tom, to the being displeased with all the house beside 
to defend the boy, but I will cure it. Many high words between my wife 


and I, but the wench shall go, but I will take a course with the boy, for I 
fear I have spoiled him already (January 31, 1664-5). 


If Pepys had not done so, his wife certainly had, for she 
wasted the boy’s time by getting him to sit ‘ three or four hours 
together telling of stories,’ and Pepys often made the boy walk 
out with him in the morning ‘ because of my wife’s making him 
idle, I dare not leave him at home ’ (February 8, 1664-5). 

Nothing in the ‘ Diary ’ I think shows Mrs. Pepys in a more 
unfavourable light. She acted in a very silly manner to say the 
least. On the other hand, Pepys shows his well-balanced mind. 
He hears both sides of the question, and condemns his wife for her 
folly, but says the cook must leave for her impertinence and 
insubordination. 

When Mr. Cesar came for the usual lesson Pepys took him 
into his confidence, and spoke to him ‘seriously about the boy, 
what my mind is, if he did not look after his lute and singing, 
that I would turn him away; which I hope will do some good upon 
the boy ’ (April 22, 1665). And he continued his efforts to keep 
the boy up to the mark. ‘ Up betimes, and vexed with my people 
for having a key taken out of the chamber doors and nobody 
knew where it was, as also with my boy for not being ready as 
soon as I, though I called him, whereupon I boxed him soundly 
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and then to my business at the office ’ (June 6, 1666). Tom must 
have practised harder, for Mr. Cesar began to teach him ‘ to play 
his part on the theorbo, which he will do, and that in a little time 
I believe’ (July 29, 1666) ; and Pepys was so pleased with 
Cesar’s own playing during a lesson that he ‘ did give him 40s. 
for his encouragement’ (June 25, 1666)—the most remarkable 
outbreak of enthusiasm and generosity on the part of Pepys 
recorded in the ‘ Diary.’ By October 22 Tom could play a bass 
on the theorbo to Mr. Cmsar’s treble on the lute, which pleased 
Pepys ‘mightily.’ But though Tom ‘begins to play well’ 
(November 9, 1666), yet the boy evidently had no great taste for 
the instrument, and at last Mr. Cesar 

followed me and told me that my boy Tom hath this day declared to him 
that he cared not for the French Lute and would learn no more, which 
Ceasar, out of faithfulness, tells me that I might not spend any more money on 
him in vain. I shall take the boy to task about it, though I am contented 


to save money if the boy knows not what is good for him. So thanked him, 
and indeed he is a very honest man I believe (December 2, 1667). 


Tom had meanwhile taught Barker (one of the maids) to 
sing, but his own voice was now breaking (he was nineteen years 
of age), and we have the following amusing entry : 


This morning came two of Captain Cooke’s boys, whose voices are broke 
and are gone from the chapel, but have extra-ordinary skill; and they and 
my boy with his broken voice did sing three parts; their names were Blaew 
and Loggins; but, notwithstanding their skill, yet to hear them sing with 
their broken voices, which they could not command to keep in tune, would 
make a man mad—so bad it was (August 21, 1667). 


Now ‘ Music is the food of love,’ and so we are not surprised 
to find that Tom had fallen in love with Jane Birch, chambermaid 
to Mr. Pepys. 


This morning my wife told me of the story of our Tom and Jane; how the 
rogue did first demand her consent to love and marry him, and then, with 
pretence of displeasing me, did slight her; but both he and she have confessed 
the matter to her, and she hath charged him to go on with his love to her, and 
be true to her, and so I think the business will go on, which for my love of 
her, because she is in love with him, I am pleased with; but otherwise I think 
she will have no good bargain of it, at least if I should not do well in my 
place. But if I do stand, I do intend to give her 50. in money, and do them 
all the good I can in any way (February 12, 1667-8). 


Pepys was rather depressed and worried about his office at this 
time, but his goodwill to the young couple is very apparent, 
though he still looked upon Tom as a ‘boy’ and of no great 
account as a clerk, for at this time he blames W. Hewer, one of 
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his principal clerks, for the little assistance he was to him, and 
says, ‘ his not being able to copy out a letter with sense or trué 
spelling makes me mad, and indeed he is in that regard as littls 
use as the boy, which troubles me ’ (February 5, 1667-8). When 
we remember that Mr. Hewer ultimately became a Commissioner 
of the Navy, Treasurer of Tangier, and an M.P., we feel that this 
remark of Pepys’ is very encouraging for those candidates for the 
Civil Service who cannot write good letters or spell correctly. 
Tom’s ardent affection for Jane somewhat cooled a little later, 
and then 
in the evening, being busy above, a great cry I hear, and go down; and what 
should it be but our Jane, in a fit of direct raving, which lasted half an hour. 


Required four or five of our strength to keep her down; and when all come 
to all, a fit of jealousy about Tom with whom she is in love. 


Now Pepys loved a court-martial ; 


So at night I and my wife, and W. Hewer called them to us and there I 
did examine all the thing and them, in league. She in love, and he hath 
got her to promise him to marry, and he is now cold on it, so that I must 
rid my hands of them, which troubles me (August 19,1668). 


However, everything was patched up, and Tom and Jane were, in 
due course, married at Islington on March 26, 1668-9, ‘very 
handsomely,’ as Pepys says, ‘and I am glad at it. The: Turner 
and Mary Batelier bridesmaids, and Talbot Pepys and W. Hewer 
bridesmen.’ Pepys was not present as he was serving on a court- 
martial, but he ‘ thought of them,’ as he says, and showed his 
interest in every possible way. Tom had no honeymoon; he was 
made to work at the office the very next day. The marriage 
licence records ‘Thomas Edwards of St. Olave, Hart Street, 
London, gent., bachelor, about 25, and Jane Birch, of same, 
spinster, about 24, and at own disposal, at St. Olave aforesaid.’ 

I will remark in passing that the casual reader of the ‘ Diary’ 
would certainly think it was Jane Wayneman that Tom had 
married, and this shows the importance of probing these matters 
to the bottom. The marriage certificate puts us right, and, it 
will be observed, it states Tom was ‘ about 25.’ Now he was 
nothing of the sort. He came to Pepys in 1664 and his voice had 
not broken, and although boys’ voices seem to have lasted longer 
in olden days (for they were supposed to last to seventeen or 
eighteen at the Chapel Royal), yet we cannot, at the most, reckon 
him as more than sixteen when he left the Chapel. He had been 
four years with Pepys, and would therefore now be about twenty 
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—in fact, he had probably not come of age, and that was the 
reason, I think, Pepys and Tom made an incorrect statement. 
It evaded any legal difficulty. 

Tom and his wife do not seem to have had very good health, 
and their married life was a short one, for Tom’s death at the 
age of thirty-seven is referred to in a letter from Pepys to Sir 
Richard Haddock, dated August 20, 1681. The following year 
Pepys got the orphan son into Christ’s Hospital, as appears by a 
letter published in his ‘ Life and Correspondence.’ 

April 7, 1682. 


Mer. Parry,—This will be brought by the widow, Jane Edwards, mother 
of the boy Samuel Edwards, for whom Sir John Frederick has been pleased, 
by your hand, to send me a paper for his admission into the hospital. His 
father was his Majesty’s servant in the Navy for near twenty years past, 
and lately died an officer therein, leaving this poor woman with two small 
children (whereof this, being between nine and ten years old, is the eldest), 
and without aught more towards her and their support (through his and her 
long and chargeable sickness), than what she can earn in service. The King 
has been pleased to recommend to my particular care to see this boy provided 
for in the hospital, and would do it by a particular warrant to that purpose to 
the Governors, if that should be demanded... . 

Your very loving friend to serve, 


8. Pepys. 


Observe the craftiness of Pepys bringing in the King’s name. 
We may be sure the boy was promptly admitted. 

So ends the life of an old chorister, and it is much to his 
credit, and the credit of Captain Cooke, that Pepys has never a 
serious complaint to make against the boy. Indeed, there are 
other entries besides those given which show that he was a trusty, 
honest, and dependable servant. When he first arrived, Pepys 
said ‘ he would do well by him,’ and faithfully he kept his word, 
and there is no more pleasing picture to be drawn from the 
‘Diary ’ than that of Mr. Pepys and his boy Tom. 


JoszepH C. Brivag. 














A NEW ASCENT 
BY THE NORTHERN FACE OF THE WEISSHORN. 


Tue porter with the singularly comic face had declared that we 
should find an excellent sleeping-place on the summit of this 
shoulder, in fact a perfect ‘Balme.’ We had only reached a 
point some two and a-half hours of sultry precipitous ascent above 
the valley, but our packs were heavy, the evening threatened 
rain, and the very word ‘Balme’ held a delicious promise of 
sheltered sleep. Joseph, Cortez, and I sat down to wait for him, 
resting on our heavy sacks and each embracing an armful of 
withered silvery juniper-roots, collected far above the tree-line for 
firewood. Joseph is a native Swiss, and it is his privilege to 
receive payment for enjoying his summer holidays among his 
own mountains in our company. He has the prowess of an 
Achilles and the temperament of a hill peasant, which is that 
of a child. The man who has not learnt to understand and 
manage uneducated children, if he climbs with guides, sees 
more of hotels and huts than of hillsides. 

The porter appeared over the edge, blotting out the valley, 
enormous in bulk, with a sunset face grinning luridly from a halo 
of grey twisted roots piled high on his pack. He was sent off to 
find the Balme, while the discussion set slowly in favour of 
comfort, which cried of rain and of the probable necessity of a 
two nights’ camp ; and against conscience, which whispered of the 
advantage of sleeping at least two hours farther up on some 
bare ledge beside the glacier. 

The Balme, when we reached it, following the joyous cack- 
lings of the porter, was more romantic than reassuring : a huge 
cleft in the hillside, as of a large slice extracted, leaving a vertical 
corner of rock some hundred feet high, with a floor of boulders 
and grass ledges sloping up steeply to the angle of the meeting 
walls. The heavy clouds of a lowering evening served for only 
roof. The porter set to work to pile a bright fire. Joseph un- 
packed our supplies, and commenced his usual careful distribution 
of the tins into dark and ingenious rock-crevices, whence, once 
the light failed, it invariably proved impossible to reclaim them. 
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A NEW ASCENT. 


Cortez and I—he is called Cortez because he found it impossible 
to live longer in America—poised on a jutting rock and discussed 
the morrow’s line of attack. 

We were standing on a projecting ‘shoulder’ that rolled 
up like a great green wave against the range of rock walls and 
snow-covered peaks, half hidden in cloud above us. Three 
thousand feet below, the specks of white hotels and dusky chalets 
were disappearing in a backwash of shadow. Beside us, through 
a deeply cut gorge, of which our ‘ shoulder ’ formed one retaining 
bastion, an immense fall of blue and frozen glacier hung 
precipitously, like the white and broken cascade of some higher 
tide-wave, caught for a moment on a jealous ledge to make the 
more impetuous return. And rising beyond and behind the smooth 
curve of its first plunge from the lip of the level glacier-basin 
which lay invisible far above us, the remote glistening spire of 
the most shapely of Swiss peaks, wrinkled with rock ribs and 
heavily capped with clouds, flashed at us a dazzling warning—a 
warning of fresh snow to encounter on our morrow’s attempt to 
disprove its inaccessibility from this side. Cold winds and the 
call of hot soup, chocolate, and the always remarkable sequences 
of a camp meal ended our idle discussion—the sort of airy 
speculation which is generally dignified in alpine literature with 
the title of ‘ a careful previous examination.” The porter refused 
to eat, and piled mattresses of green juniper brush in our selected 
corners, chanting monotonous patois. Joseph was easily drawn 
into a discussion as to why natives from villages situated only 
three miles apart should talk different dialects—a profound 
problem that often serves a useful purpose in distracting his 
impressionable mind from woeful cloud-weather portents, until 


_ it may be time to retire with the last pipe into the sleeping-sack. 


It is only the inexperienced or the irretrievably prosaic who 
lie within sight or nearer sound of one another in a bivouac. 
The chief charm of the night in the open is the sense of isolation 
—the feeling that a kindly earth is thrusting us up, as we lie cosily 
prone on the front of space, for a friendly talk with stars and 
clouds. Even the suspicion that we are within range of a snore 
drives the stars back into remoteness and frightens the Absolute 
into aloofness. 

From where I lay on my juniper ledge I looked out across 
my feet at the falling chaos of glacier. Free of the glare that 
by day deadens the variety of ice to a contrast of white bosses 
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and staring blue clefts, it gleamed with a ripple of shades, in 
silver and white and opal, its shadows and rifts infinitely 
varying from pale turquoise to violet. Dusk gave form and line 
to the falling confusion of ice-eddies, and the moonlight, filtering 
here and there through the drift of cloud, sowed silver dragons’ 
teeth round the blue and yawning crevasses. 

The murmur of a glacier, which by day is scarcely audible 
as a monotonous undercurrent, at night seems to be awake with 
startling voices, shouts of anger and inarticulate triumph and 
long tuneless chanties—a ghostly clamour sufficient of itself to 
account for the superstition of a spirit life that haunts the 
white catacombs. 

A current of wind blew clear the clouds from round our 
peak, and I could watch it towering, frostily remote and lit by 
an unseen moon, through a window of clouds that ravelled into 
silver where they framed its image. Full of the usual hopes 
and doubts that besiege the climber on the night before some new 
and perhaps perilous ascent. I followed drowsily the puffs of 
tobacco-smoke from my pipe as they appeared to creep up the 
distant mountain-face by steep rock rib or hazardous ice couloir. 
Gradually I realised that I was actually ascending with them, 
overcoming ice-walls with delicious ease, balancing lightly up 
rock needles, and soaring . . . soaring... 


A shrill shout from Cortez recalled me, with some irritation. 
from a remarkable solitary ascent. Lighting the lantern, I found 
it was after midnight. I passed on the cockcrow, and began 
the long crescendo discussion which is the invariable preliminary 
to persuading the child-guide element to leave its warm cot on 
a morning of unpromising weather. The secret of success is 
to be content with one step at a time, and, having pledged 
ourselves to no more than a reconnaissance up thé glacier and 
arranged an elaborate code of signals with the comic porter. 
who was to wait only in case of our return, we got the fire lighted 
and swallowed hot maggi and tea, as we stood shivering and 
still half-draped in our sacks for the greater warmth. 

Soon after one we achieved a start in a sickly obscurity that 
should have been moonlight. For hours that spelt ages we toiled 
with leaden feet up steep wet grass and crumbling shale and 
rock, through a murk of warm and silken atmosphere of very 
evil omen. A crisp cold that curls the hair round the edges of 
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his woollen helmet is the only oracle a mountaineer asks of the 
dark hours. 

Sound tradition dictates that there shall be no talking before 
sunrise. How many victorious ascents would have died before 
the dawn in ignominious retreat if the drowsy distaste that 
keeps each individual silently anathematising his own folly in 
leaving soft dreams for the horrors of a midnight moraine had 
acquired the strength of an expressed collective feeling! Con- 
sequently, Joseph’s plaintive murmur that the dew on the grass 
was due to rain, and even the roar of a most untimely avalanche 
down the glacier beside us, were treated as breaches of decorum, 
and left unanswered. 

The level basin of glacier above the fall of ice and at the foot 
of the distant peak was our immediate objective. To reach this, 
we might either scale the rock precipices above us which bounded 
the glacier, or turn into the fall itself and force a way up its 
rifts and walls and edges of looming ice. The rock precipice 
we knew to be difficult, and in the dark, with newly fallen snow 
to complicate it, it seemed unalluring. On the other hand, 
Cortez assured us, as the experience gained from his two previous 
failures to make the ascent of the mountain from this side, that 
an hour’s work would unravel the mazes of the ice-fall. 

Impassively, as becomes men consciously foredoomed to failure, 
we swung across the base of the cliffs as soon as they began to lean 
out at us threateningly from the brown mists, and stumbled 
across an interminable steepness of moraine to a point where 
a way could be forced out on to the ice between the shattered 
waves of glacier which fell precipitously past us. A sloping 
ice terrace ran out from the edge of the moraine across the face 
of the fall, which here steepened abruptly in sympathy with the 
retaining rock precipices on either margin. An unpleasing 
surprise blocked our end of the terrace, where a huge litter of 
broken ice-blocks, some as large as sentry-boxes, gave warning 
of avalanches. The satin shimmer on their surfaces suggested 
a very recent fall, possibly that which had uplifted its voice 
soon after our start. The danger zone, however, appeared to he 
a narrow one, confined to the edges where rock met ice. The 
smooth curves of the central fall beyond, full half a mile in width, 
by every law should be exempt in the morning hours. Resolving 
not to return by the same route, we clambered hastily (still 
arguing the point) across the débris, and halted on the farther 
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terrace for breath and for time to fix our stout eight-pronged 
climbing irons. In the quarter light the slope above us looked 
very formidable—a mounting wall of ice like the curved side of 
St. Paul’s dome. We clung up it like flies on a crystal globe, 
using each little crack and chipping an occasional step with our 
axes. After some sixty feet the angle eased off, and we could 
mount more confidently, zigzagging up the sharp ice edges that 
cut like narrow foam-streaks between the shadowy torrent of the 
crevasses. We had soon to put on the rope—a hundred feet 
between the three of us—for the vague light was a deceptive guide 
and a covering of new snow veiled the lesser rifts and prevented 
a sure estimate of the security of flying bridges. Between the 
actual falls, consisting of sheer blue ice-walls from forty to eighty 
feet high and in parts overhanging, of which we had some three 
or four to surmount, the glacier was broken into chaotic rapids, 
like the broken return-waves below a weir. In the rapids the 
fallen masses of ice were heaped and jammed together in frigid 
confusion and mantled with snow, often forming only balanced 
and tottering arches across concealed voids of unknown depth. 
Through, about, and over these we had to move with hasty 
caution. Ordinarily the night frost should ensure a safe morning 
passage, but the warm cloudy night hours had checked the 
clutch of the frost, and Joseph’s plaint seemed justified: ‘ The 
Foéhn is in the glacier!’ Hot breathings of that fatal soft alpine 
wind puffed at us now and again from the crevasses, and the 
musical clink of falling icicles in the chasms below our feet, 
followed occasionally by the wet muffled echo of the snow slipping 
from some ledge into the depths, warned us of its treacherous 
and premature activity. 

The first grey-blue ice wall, with its top vanishing in 
obscurity above us, was accepted as inevitable. Joseph thrust 
himself into a vertical crack in its face, and straddling across 
its mouth laboriously cut steps upwards for each alternate foot. 
Forty feet up the opening widened, and we had to put our 
shoulders against one wall and walk with our pronged feet against 
the other, thrusting upward, until we could reach an arm and 
axe over the snowy lip and pull ourselves on to the sloping crest. 

Beyond the ice rapid of somewhat easier progress that 
followed, the second ice wall appeared as an object of shadowy 
resentment. For these manceuvres were devouring precious hours. 
We could see no way of turning it, and Joseph and Cortez, 
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mutually steadying each other up a zigzag of steps slowly cut 
in the sheer wall, blurred into the lilac dusk above me. I could 
hear a low furious debate—the weird half-lights of the mountains 
discourage loud talk—as to whether the next portion was over- 
hanging or only vertical, the shuffling of a body propelled upwards 
on an ice-axe from behind, the mutterings of defeat, and the 
louder scraping of a risky return on to supporting shoulders. 

As I feared that these discouragements might involve us in 
a futile discussion as to the wisdom of proceeding at all, I took 
advantage of a spare coil to lengthen my rope, and, without 
waiting for the abusive shadows to descend, I crept away along 
the sloping upper lip of the big crevasse that opened below the 
wall. Within a short distance I hit upon a slanting groove, 
faced with hard snow, that seemed to run right up the face. I 
kicked quickly up it, chipping small holds for the hands, and was 
already some way towards the skyline when the completion of his 
anxious descent set loose the outburst of despair which I had 
been waiting to hear from Joseph. Fortunately my groove 
dodged in behind a boss in the overhang that crowned the wall, 


and I was soon able to upset the moral of his discourse by an . 


inviting jerk on his rope from above. 

The remaining walls, each in its unwelcome turn, were 
treated with indignant caution, but the gradual broadening of 
light rendered them less vague and daunting in their indefinite 
form and height, and guided us to easier lines of assault. 

Four hours after leaving camp we forgathered on the snowy 
edge of the level glacier basin above the fall. From our feet fell 
the glacier up which we had toiled, but so steeply that its nearest 
broken crest alone was visible, leaning outward on to the dark- 
ness that still lurked in the deep green valley ; and round us in a 
greylit semicircle the great summits glowered between driving 
clouds in the liquid yellow lights of a windy sunrise. 

This wind was a useful ally; for it was easy to persuade the 
guide-mind that a north wind could not mean really bad weather ; 
and the four eyes of faith owned by Cortez and myself detected 
a thinness in the cloud curtain that assured us of its early dis- 
persal by the sun. We could at least, before returning, cross the 
snowy basin and select a way ‘for the morrow’s attack,’ across 
the wide schrund or crevasse that parted, as on most mountains, 
the foot of the actual mountain-wall from the icefield on which 
we had halted. So we stood, with our helmets and moustaches 
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stiff with ice and our faces grey with the invariable greyness of 
men who have been working long in the dark, and ate green oily 
sardines from our frozen gloves. For the morning was very cold, ~ 
and sardines go down with least trouble. 

Then we shortened the rope and plunged at a gallop across 
the rolling snow of the glacier. Its wind-hardened crust gave 
us firm passage, and in ten minutes we were under the wall of 
our peak. Glittering and formidable, its huge serrated ridges 
swept round us in rather a grim embrace. A breastplate bastion 
of rock, scarred with icy cracks and seamed with fresh snow, 
vanished some two thousand feet higher under a rounded corner 
of ice. And this, narrowing and steepening, and traversed at 
intervals by walls of hanging grey-blue glacier, finished far 
above in the snowy fairylike spire that crowns the most perfect 
mountain in the Alps. We had chosen a prominent rib on the 
border of the rock breastplate for our attack, as its sharp erect 
edge secured us against the danger of ice or rock avalanches 

_ falling from the higher slopes, always a possibility on these great 
exposed faces once the sun has touched them. 

Joseph scarcely waited for a murmured suggestion to the 
effect that we might at least, before turning back, discover how 
the rocks above us would go, so as to guide us ‘ on the morrow,’ 
before he was over the schrund, clinging cat-like up a steep 
hanging drawbridge of snow that arched the chasm to the base 
of the rock rib. The rocks were steep but delightfully broken, 
full of cracks and hollows and small ledges for hand and foot 
hold. A skim of fresh snow on the ledges and a glaze of ice in 
the cracks and hollows induced us to keep on our climbing irons. 
Our thick gloves, freezing under pressure to the glazed rocks, 
gave an extra firmness of grip that occasionally proved a nui- 
sance, as the gloves preferred to leave us rather than the rocks. 
We climbed very fast, both to catch up the hours lost in the 
morning and to encourage the circulation. We were accustomed 
to each other’s pace and methods, and could climb, so to speak, 
‘as one man.’ Climbing, it may be explained, is not merely 
getting up rocks with hands and feet. Such technique is the 
least part of the mountaineer’s art. He has to get up, holding 
at the same time a large ice-axe, possibly slippery with glaze, 
holding also a slack coil of rope which he must take up or loosen 
as the man ahead may need, quite irrespective of his own motions 
at the moment. He must keep perpetually moving with an even 
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interval between himself and the men above and below him, 
watch that neither rope catches, use an ever-changing variety 
of foot and hand hold to the best advantage, and observe at the 
same time exactly where his leader places hand and foot so as to 
lose no time in search. He has not only to secure himself, but 
also to preserve that margin of extra security, in case of a slip 
by another member of the party, which is imperative in good 
mountaineering. Such are a few of the essentials. There are 
some dozen others, including the power to choose the best line, 
the eye for weather and angle, and the economy of effort, all of 
which have to be learned before a mountaineer can consider him- 
self fitted to climb as a member of a party on rocks of moderate 
difficulty. For really severe rocks, where only one man can 
move at a time, a new code has to be mastered; and yet another 
for ice, and another for snow. The joy of the mountains is a 
matter of atmosphere and of esthetic appreciation. We are 
not all born with the lungs or the senses to convert it to our 
health and pleasure. But the joy of climbing admits of more 
popular definition. It is the joy of individual athletic realisa- 
tion: the joy of the long innings, the hard rally, or the close 
finish, united to that yet finer pleasure, the cumulative joy of 
good combined play. A rhythmical control of every muscle and 
sinew, a rapidity of decision, an unwavering nerve, much en- 
durance and humour—so much climbing exacts as individual 
performance ; but as an exhibition of harmonious thought and of 
complementary motion there is nothing comparable with the per- 
fection of combination achieved by a good climbing party. 

To the element of danger, the unacknowledged stimulus in 
all our active sports, mountaineering lends an almost theatrical 
emphasis ; although it would appear that it may be ranked with 
the most reluctant to exact the full penalty from the skilled 
player. As a game and as a common sphere for pleasant inter- 
course it compensates for the absence of applauding crowds and 
for the gossip of the Press by a primeval jollity of companion- 
ship and a splendour of emotional circumstance that none but 
friends would wish to share. 

Our fluent progress up the rib was checked at the end of the 
second hour by a call for a breakfast halt from Cortez, who, 
unlike his prototype, is seldom long ‘silent upon a peak.’ To 
my knowledge he had ballasted his sack with a number of boxes 
of chocolate and a cedarwood cabinet of cigars, and it seemed 
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equitable to distribute the burden. There were no ledges suit- 
able for sitting down; but we collected within reaching distance 
of one another, hitched the rope over some spines of rock for 
security, and by leaning against the rock managed to free our 
hands for the business of rolls and potted-meat tins. The direct 
rays of the sun crept down the rib to thaw our fingers and boots ; 
and we were ready to appreciate at leisure our sensational 
position, perched like chance atoms far up among the sweeping 
lines and the glitter of ice precipices, and looking comfortably 
down at the glacier two thousand feet below our boots, and away 
across our buttered crusts at the white desert of lesser ranges and 
snowfields opening mistily to the north. 

Ten minutes later we were clattering busily up the ridge 
again. The treacherous hiss of a wide snow avalanche that 
wavered sibilantly down the ice slopes on our left warned us that 
the sun was well in action, and that the sooner we got to grips 
with the ice and snow walls above our rib the better our chance. 

The ridge welcomed our return to work with the countercheck 
of its only difficult section. A smooth yellow tower, or rather 
step, in the ascending angle of rock repulsed direct attack, and we 
had to balance delicately up ledges on one of its undercut sides 
and clamber out over an ice-gutter on to the steep penthouse of 
its roof, chipping our footholds in the tiles of hard snow. It 
was soon after passing this point that Joseph suddenly took fire. 
Climbing with a guide, on new ways or in dull mornings, is like 
striking a damp safety-match. If you press too hard or too quick 
he loses his head and will do nothing. He has to be urged lightly 
and tentatively, until at some point. he suddenly kindles. So 
at this moment, for no particular reason except that the sun was 
warming his back, Joseph suddenly dashed ahead, struck an atti- 
tude, and exclaimed: ‘ Who follows me this day will reach the 
summit!’ After this the moral-suasion current of cheery 
optimism from the rear could be switched off, and our whole 
attention devoted to enjoying the details of our own climbing. 

About nine o’clock the rock rib ended, shooting up steeply in 
a jet of towers. From behind these an exquisitely sharp ridge of 
snow curled upwards for a hundred feet, until it merged in a 
bulging forehead of ice, on a large scale not unlike the junction 
of the trunk and head of an elephant. We trod flat steps deli- 
cately up the knife edge, and, having hollowed ourselves comfort- 
able buckets in the snow at the foot of the wall, waited leisurely 
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while Joseph began the lengthy process of cutting steps and 
hand-holes up the hard and all but sheer blue ice above us. On 
our right the face of the mountain was broken into huge stair- 
ways of hanging glaciers, twisted and sloping snowy terraces torn 
by immense crevasses and surmounted by overhanging walls of 
dark ice. Far away across the bare and dangerous ice slopes on 
our left, swept and scarred by past avalanches, we could see the 
ridge of rock and snow by which the mountain is usually 
ascended. While we watched, suddenly two black dots appeared 
over a col, and we knew them for one of our party and his guide 
who had left us in the valley the day before to follow this more 
modest line so as not to prejudice our chances by adding another 
to our rope. Joseph had economised his strength and flattered 
our powers by spacing his zigzag of steps widely. However, he 
was firmly anchored in a large ice-bucket above the brow; and 
morally assured of the rope, we could face with confidence the 
somewhat daunting feat of stepping up a practically perpendicu- 
lar wall from one ice-step to another placed at about elbow-level. 
The angle then eased off and patches of frozen snow relieved the 
step-making, each step necessitating only six or eight strokes of 
the axe in place of forty or fifty. Two or three hundred feet higher 
the corner up which we were climbing was traversed by an over- 
hanging wall of ice, and we cut steps up a sloping snow-covered 
terrace to our right so as to turn one end of it. This brought us 
to the foot of a wide funnel between the ice walls, filled with fresh 
snow, dry and frothy, and lying at a high angle. A step into 
this and we sank to our waists: it might have been foam for all 
support near its surface. Although infinitely laborious for pro- 
gress, its character relieved us of our principal anxiety. Experi- 
ence declared that such snow is not of the kind that splits and 
slips off in snow-avalanches. Treated with proper caution, 
we now knew that this upper and more doubtful section of our 
new ascent was free from this most present danger of great snow- 
faces, one which the warm cloudy night had made more imme- 
diate. After a hundred feet or so of the desperate exertion 
exacted of the leader who had to drive a path up such material, 
each yielding step bringing shoulder and even head under the 
snow as his foot sank in and carried him inwards against the 
steep slope, a halt was called and we changed the lead. On this 
snow slope—and there were several others to follow it—it proved 


only possible to advance by literally thrashing a groove with the 
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forearms and shins. By flatly beating the snow into a trough, 
from one to two feet in depth, a smooth frail surface could be 
made, up which it was possible to crawl very gingerly on fore- 
arms and knees, using the pick of the axe as a claw in one hand. 
When we looked down on these precipitous grooves, as we left 
them behind us, it appeared as if some ponderous serpent had 
been squirming up the snow walls—one of the lost dragons of 
alpine legend. 

After an hour or two of this laborious thrashing we were glad 
of the relief of a sudden shout from Cortez, hailing us to watch a 
rare and very beautiful cloud phenomenon taking place in the 
valley beside us; and we turned in our steps and rested. Form- 
ing in the green hollow of the gorge eight thousand feet below, 
and gradually climbing with a sort of huge and invisible haste, a 
vast column of grey cloud, shot through by the sidelight of the 
sun, towered up to and past us. Lonely and unbastioned as 
Watts’ ‘Cloud,’ but a pillar of perfect symmetry, some half a 
mile in diameter at its base and the same at its summit, it 
poised upright fully fifteen thousand feet above the valley. For 
the time it seemed motionless, but the winds over the ranges 
loosened it to its downfall, and it slowly dropped and fell from 
us in a long bending mist round the outskirts of the mountain. 

The snow relented of its cunning, and as it hardened and 
steepened we were able to press more rapidly and directly for the 
sunlit spire of the summit, now no longer hopelessly removed. 
Chipping light steps in short zigzags up the ever steepening wall, 
we felt the assurance of success; but with it came a greater 
measure of that unconquerable awe of the loneliness and height 
of the great peaks which no familiarity or confidence can dissi- 
pate. The two icy ridges, the rims of the white shield up whose 
virgin centre we were forcing our way, drew in towards us, 
hemming us closer and closer. The spire upon which we 
ascended grew so narrow, the framing spaces of the blue sky on 
either hand so immense and imminent, that we began to feel 
something of the discomfort that particularly assails tree-climbers, 
whose eyes, gazing out on either side of the swaying top to which 
their hands are clinging, upon a moving circle of sky, deny any 
real confidence of fixity to the grip of their hands or feet. As 
the clouds raced above and past us the fragile pinnacle seemed 
actually to swing to meet them and threaten to shake us from 
our slight and airy footholds. A last little rib of brown and ice- 
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glazed rock, hanging like a loose curl of hair down the very fore- » 
head of the peak, and convenient as the hanging locks of Rapun- 
zel to her fairy lover baffled by the smooth walls of her tower, 
brought us with a precipitous but triumphant spurt out on to the 
final ridge; and in a few moments we stood on the icy pinnacle 
itself, spear-pointed and frosted with ostrich-plumes of ice, the 
noblest of mountain pyramids, thrust up by its three symmetrical 
and colossal ridges into a perpetual wind. 

It was past twelve o’clock. We had been some seven hours 
on the ascent of the face, and twelve hours from the bivouac, 
with practically no halt. On the heights the air and the effort 
of concentration act like wine on the brain, and fatigue is an 
impossibility so long as something remains to be overcome. But 
the reaction on the summit is immense. The whole thought 
goes out in one luxurious feeling of rest. It is the most perfect 
of physical sensations. The thought of past effort, the prospect 
of more to come, even fatigue itself—all are merged in a surge of 
well-being, of pure self-realisation. Nerve and fibre and thought 
are all at rest and in harmony, and the senses consequently are 
exceptionally susceptible to external impressions of beauty. This 
sensitiveness gives its peculiar value to the glory of the mountain- 
view from a summit. But the interval of realisation has to be 
filled by some action. Some mortals go to sleep comfortably on 
a summit, for all the cold. This is wasteful of great moments. 
Some prefer to eat, which is sensible but prosaic. And some just 
gaze and drowse, and let all the luxury of sensation and sight 
pour in uncatalogued and only afterwards remembered as a 
luminous cloud of one lost hour’s delightful existence. 

Cortez went solidly to sleep. He had found our heavy exer- 
tions of the last hours somewhat exhausting. Joseph and I 
clambered down into a nook of rock, and pretended to eat, and 
exchanged remarks in undertones about past days spent on the 
peak; but our speech had little to do with our thoughts, and 
hardly stirred, in my own case, the sleepy current of lazy and 
passive delight. Resolve, doubt, fear, hope, tense effort, and 
intense joy, all the feelings of a lifetime, they are lived through 
in half a day, to the accompaniment of the output of the full 
strength. And they culminate and are justified in one instant 
of victory. Who would ask more than to prolong the mere rain- 
bow of feeling to its last possible moment, undisturbed by new 
thoughts ? 

7—2 
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But the weather was at an end of its patience. A chill 
spin of mist drove sharply about us, and the sting of hard 
frozen snow whipped our sleepiness into action. We began the 
descent, choosing the most familiar of the great ridges. The 
narrow hazardous crest, menacing with sweep of icy walls to the 
glaciers deep below on either side, and retreating into seemingly 
infinite distance in the rising swirl of clouds, had been trodden 
into hollow ice-cups by previous parties. The cups were now 
filled with little white pebbles of hail, and clinked and hissed 
merrily under our iron-shod feet. The drive of dry snow pricked 
our lips and eyes—all that the helmets left exposed—and worried 
us into brisk movement. Sharp snow ridges, for careful poising, 
with a transparent foam of cornices tinted to opal at the edge, 
big blocking towers of rock, to be scaled direct or cautiously 
traversed—they followed one another in a familiar succession that 
gave us little pause. Balancing, clambering, and always de- 
scending, till the back-muscles ached with the jar of the lowered 
foot, we at last reached the neck of rock where we could turn off 
the ridge and descend the loose and broken face of the mountain. 
Here at last we could remove climbing irons, coil up the rope 
which had linked us for more than fifteen hours, and be each free 
to follow his own desire of descent. As the only risk on such 
stone-littered easy precipices was that of sending rocks on to one 
another’s heads, we poltered down on parallel and separate lines 
until we could reassemble in safety on the upper edge of the steep 
snow slope that falls finally to the level glacier. The snow wall 
was in excellent condition, and balancing in professional style we 
shot down the next thousand feet in a glorious glissade, swerving 
right or left from supposititious crevasses after the fashion of the 
ski-runner. One of us, less fortunate in his casual encounter 
with a stone, arrived at the foot head-foremost in a welter of 
white froth and a tangle of sack and ice-axe. In more sober 
mood we roped up again to cross the remaining stretch of broken 
glacier, pregnant at this late hour with potential crevasses under 
its guileless glimmer of iridescent snow. 

The hut at last, with its hot brew of tea to clear the incipient 
headaches brought on by the rapid change in ‘ atmospheric 
pressure’; the murmurs of two climbers who were seeking an 
afternoon’s nap in the straw as a preparation for their morrow’s 
attempt ; the wearisome descent by hours of zigzag path into the 
valley ; the hot waves of thicker heavier air coming up to meet 
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us, heavy with the return to the facts of living, to the routine, 
the renewed reserve, and the other civilised vapours of the plain ; 
vapours that are strangers fortunately to the hills and only recur 
as rather laughable memories in the riot of life and of absorbing 
action that begins about five thousand feet. 

All that survives of a climb is but a sediment of unimportant 
incident. Resolved and unnoticed at the time, these incidents 
survive often because of their very incongruity. In our less 
exalted valley humour we find them as lees in our glass of 
memory, and stir them diluted into a tale. The vivid and 
exquisite moments that make up the real character of a moun- 
tain climb escape alike recollection and description. The 
mountaineer returns to his hills because he remembers only that 
he has forgotten so much. He is certain of no more than that 
he will pass another day somewhere among the mountain 
sources of unspoiled and indefinable pleasure. 

G. WintHorp Youn. 
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MORE PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 
BY HENRY LUCY. 


XIX. 
THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHISM. 


Haprenine to sit next to Mr. Chamberlain at a little dinner given 
by Robson Roose at the St. James’ Club in September 1901, I was 
made the medium of communication to the public of the first 
intimation of momentous change in the Member for Birmingham’s 
views on the subject of Free Trade. The secret. was revealed in 
apparently casual manner. Throughout his Ministerial career 
Mr. Chamberlain had a way of dropping into confidential talk 
which occasionally fluttered the political dovecotes. He shared the 
characteristic with Prince Bismarck, who was accustomed to talk 
about persons and politics with cynical frankness. To Sir Edward 
Grey the habit of telling the truth when in diplomatic conversa- 
tion comes by nature, as did reading and writing to Dogbery. 
But, as he told the House of Commons last February when, 
referring t> Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin, he defined his attitude 
in relation to a friendly understanding between England and 
Germany, ‘It is not difficult to tell the truth. The difficulty 
is to get the truth believed.’ That was a condition of affairs 
with which Bismarck from time to time dexterously played. 

Constitutionally fearless, when Mr. Chamberlain was in the 
mood and in congenial company he was singularly communica- 
tive. I was not certain at the moment whether the conversation 
was part of deliberate design to have a kite sent up to see which way 
the wind blew. The apostasy of a former colleague of Mr. Bright, 
the fall of a pillar of the Temple of Free Trade, would be an 
event scarcely less portentous than was Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of 
the principle of Home Rule. It will be remembered that the 
latter event was flashed upon an incredulous world by a modest 
paragraph inserted in a Yorkshire paper. 

Certainly Mr. Chamberlain did not pledge me to confidence in 
the matter, and on reflection I felt at liberty to insert in a London 
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Letter of wide circulation I at the time contributed to the provincial 
Press the following paragraph : 


‘Under the inspiration of one of the most powerful and persua- 
sive of His Majesty’s Ministers there is strong probability that 
when next the Government go to the country it will be under the 
flag of Fair Trade. It is not asserted that the campaign indicated 
has been definitely settled upon, or even discussed in the inner 
Ministerial circle. But in a long close study of Mr. Chamberlain I 
have noticed that what he says to-day his colleagues are very likely 
to do to-morrow. If he, after deliberately weighing the advantages 
and the drawbacks, has resolved upon the adoption of Fair Trade as 
a principal plank of the Ministerial platform at the next General 
Election, the country will have to take note of the fact.’ 


This announcement made considerable stir in the Press, and 
was dismissed with almost universal incredulity. As far as I 
remember the only exception to this not unnatural attitude was 
supplied by the ‘Spectator.’ That paper, editorially discussing the 
paragraph, with rare prevision admitted the possibility of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s taking the amazing step, contemplation of which was 
attributed to him. The topic having served its turn was dropped, 
and disclosure of a new purpose in the alert mind of the Colonial 
Secretary was probably forgotten. Nearly two years later, a day 
in May 1903, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham, took his 
constituents and the world into full confidence. He openly 
declared himself in favour of what, avoiding a familiar word 
ominously connected with the Hungry Forties, he called Fair Trade. 

Long time had elapsed since a speech by a Cabinet Minister 
created such commotion. It was read with equal avidity at 
home and abroad. It became the topic of comment on the Con- 
tinent, in Australia, in Canada, and throughout the United States. 
Apart from the stupendous question of Imperial policy involved, 
home politicians noted the significance of the date of the pronounce- 
ment. On the very day the Colonial Secretary was uplifting the 
banner of the Zollverein, the Prime Minister (Mr. Balfour), addressing 
a deputation of Protectionists under the lead of Mr. Chaplin, was 
declaring himself a Free Trader, so faithful to his creed that he could 
no longer endure reimposition of the shilling duty of corn established 
by his own Government a year earlier. 

In this notable coincidence some observers found indication 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s conviction that the time had come when 
he might set up in business on his own account. Already 
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the Government were drifting into straits in which two years 
later they were shipwrecked. In the House of Commons it 
was daily observed how studiously the Colonial Secretary dis- 
sociated himself from colleagues muddling their way through. 
When questions concerning his Department claimed reply he 
was in his place to give it. As soon as he had made answer he left 
the House, not even waiting to hear replies of the Prime Minister 
to questions which, according to custom then established, were 
grouped at the end of the list, supplying the climax of interest. 
Not only did he refrain from coming to the assistance of belated 
colleagues by ordered speech, he escaped the responsibility per- 
taining to being eye-witness of their embarrassment. In conversa- 
tion he did not conceal his conviction that the sooner a General 
Election took place the better it would be for the Unionist Party. 
It was shrewdly surmised that he was preparing the way for one by 
building a platform upon which he would force his colleagues to 
stand by his side with the knowledge that, failing acquiescence, he 
would run the show himself. 

As far as unity of the Cabinet was concerned matters approached 
a climax when, in the winter of 1902, Mr. Chamberlain returned 
from his visit to South Africa. Before he left, the question of 
abolition of the Corn Tax imposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been discussed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain learned that in his absence the Cabinet had dealt with the 
Budget for the forthcoming year by selecting as its corner stone the 
abolition of the shilling tax on corn. He did notinconsolably lament 
consequent loss to the revenue. It was the business of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to balance that account. But, being pledged 
to the policy of drawing the Colonies into closer touch with the 
Mother Country, and contemplating a system of preferential 
tarifis as a means thereto, he perceived’in the withdrawal of this 
first step in the direction of Protection a fatal blow to his plans. 
Discussing the question with his colleagues he found Mr. Ritchie 
immovable, threatening resignation if his Budget were remodelled. 
As that step would have been increasingly embarrassing at the 
particular juncture, Mr. Balfour joined the majority of the Cabinet 
in refusing to reopen the question. 

I well remember meeting Mr. Chamberlain at Lansdowne House 
in the spring of 1903, a few days after Mr. Ritchie had expounded 
his Budget in the House of Commons. Talking about the 
abolition of the Corn Tax which formed its principal feature he 
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nodded meaningly, and, in a phrase Mr. Asquith has since made 
classic, said, ‘ You wait a bit and see.’ 

Two weeks later he delivered his epoch-making speech at 
Birmingham openly proclaiming himself a Fair Trader. 

This was a challenge his colleagues in the Cabinet were bound 
to take up. Had they been disposed to let matters slide, an alert 
Opposition, alive to opportunity of making things uncomfortable 
for them, was not. The question Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
persistently pressed from the Front Opposition Bench was, ‘To 
what extent does the Colonial Secretary represent the views of the 
Cabinet on the Fiscal question?’ Midway in June 1903 matters 
were brought to a head. The day was set apart for the second 
reading of the Budget Bill. The House was densely thronged in 
anticipation of finding Mr. Chamberlain at bay. It was noted by 
Members on both sides eagerly looking for a sign that when debate 
opened the Colonial Secretary’s place on the Treasury Bench 
was vacant. He customarily sat on the Premier’s left hand; the 
two Ministers frequently engaged in conversation earnest or gay. 
It was further noted that the Postmaster-General, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, was also missing. 

To some lookers-on it was evident that father and son had 
shaken the dust of Downing Street from off their affronted feet. This 
conclusion was strengthened rather than undermined when presently 
Mr. Chamberlain came in. Instead of, as was his wont, pressing 
forward with pushful stride to seat himself next to his esteemed 
Leader, Mr. Balfour, he dropped on to the Bench at the remote end 
of the Treasury Bench, where Under-Secretaries modestly group 
themselves. There, with folded arms and countenance of stony 
impassivity, he sat and suffered the rude rebuff that awaited him 
at the hand of a colleague. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, breaking silence for the first time 
since his resignation of office, sharply criticised what he called the 
knock-kneedness of a policy which one year carried a shilling Corn 
Tax and the next year abolished it. That went without saying. 
It was Sir Michael’s own chick that had been thus plucked. What 
the House anxiously awaited was the deliverance of judgment by 
the highest financial authority in the Unionist camp upon the 
Colonial Secretary’s new departure in the Fiscal field. It was 
presently delivered with icy severity that added to its sting. 
Abandonment of the principle of Free Trade under whose banner 
the nation had for fifty years increased in prosperity was, Sir Michael 
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declared, unthinkabie. Taking note of the fact that Mr. Balfour had 
as yet made no sign, he pointed out that this attitude of ambiguity 
was unfair alike to his Party and to the country. 

‘ Are we, he asked, amid prolonged cheering from the Opposi- 
tion, ‘ to take the opinion on Fiscal affairs declared by the Colonial 
Secretary as the opinion of a united Cabinet or are we not ? ’ 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer stood at the Table a 
deep hush fell over the crowded Benches. Mr. Chamberlain knew 
what was coming when Mr. Ritchie, feverishly fumbling in his breast- 
pocket, produced a scrap of paper. He had seen it a few hours 
earlier and been permitted to mark its contents. They included a 
declaration that the Ministers (there was of course only one in 
question, but it was more polite to use the plural) who had spoken 
about preferential tarifis stood upon their personal responsibility, 
and had no mandate to represent their colleagues in the Government. 

‘I avow myself a convinced Free Trader,’ Mr. Ritchie added, 
amid wild cheers from the Opposition, ‘and as such I shall be 
no party to carrying out a policy which I believe will be detri- 
mental both to this country and the Colonies.’ 

It was assumed at the time, I believe the impression remains 
to this day, that the written words disclaiming responsibility on 
the part of the Cabinet had been agreed to in Council and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was simply the spokesman. A few 
weeks later, his resignation of office accepted, I was a fellow guest 
with Mr. Ritchie on one of those delightful week-end trial trips of 
new additions to the fleet of the P. & O. Company Sir Thomas 
Sutherland occasionally provides for a wide and varied circle of 
friends. In the course of conversation he supplied interesting 
particulars of varied episodes in the drama on the first act of which 
the curtain had just fallen. 

What actually happened in respect to the scrap of paper was 
that at the Cabinet Council preceding the debate Mr. Ritchie 
firmly put down his foot, declaring that he would have no part, 
active or passive, in furthering Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist 

i views. The Cabinet Council lasted till past one o’clock. The 
House of Commons met at two, and the second reading of the 
Budget Bill was the first order of the day. Mr. Ritchie, hurrying 
over to Downing Street for a hasty luncheon, scribbled at the table 
the statement he read to the House. On returning he showed the 
paper to Mr. Balfour, and announced his intention of reading it. 
The Premier showed it to Mr. Chamberlain, who, without disputing 
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Mr. Ritchie’s right openly to take an independent course, objected 
to the turn of a particular phrase. As this did not affect the weight 
or importance of the declaration, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made the desired alteration. Whence it will appear that, though 
the announcement did not, as was supposed, technically carry the 
full authority of the Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain knew what he was 
to expect when he entered the House and seated himself remote 
from his accustomed place. 

Whatever half-formed intention he may have brooded over 
when he left the Council Chamber, and when later in the after- 


noon he sat pale and angered at the end of the Treasury Bench, - 


further reflection chilled angry impulse. Returning to the House 
on the next day, he not only took his seat by Mr. Balfour, but, 
perhaps a little ostentatiously, resumed former cordial relations 
with his chief. This might well be since, though nominally defeated 
in the Cabinet, he had, after all, got his own way. He had 
placed in the forefront as the issue of the next polling of the 
people the question of preferential tariffs with the Colonies. 
Discussing the story of events that led up to the retirement 
from the Cabinet of Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Chamberlain in one of his speeches told 
the audience addressed that Mr. Ritchie had taken advantage of 
the urgency of the moment to force his views about the Repeal 
of the Corn Tax upon the Cabinet only one day before the 
Budget was introduced, thereby to a certain extent cornering 
his colleagues. In the course of one of our conversations on 
the P. & O. liner, Mr. Ritchie cited particulars interesting in 
themselves, which show that this statement was made in forget- 
fulness of facts. At a Cabinet Council held in November 1902, 
Mr. Chamberlain opened the subject of the abolition or retention 
of the Corn Tax, strongly advocating the latter decision. Mr. 
Ritchie was equally determined upon abolition. He not only 
expressed his views in immediate reply to the Colonial Secretary, 
but prepared a reasoned argument in defence of his position which 
was distributed among his colleagues. Shortly after Mr. Chamber- 
lain left for South Africa, and during his absence, Mr. Ritchie, 
uneasy in anticipation of what might be the result of his powerful 
influence, more than once spoke to the Prime Minister on the 
subject. Failing to obtain a plain statement of Mr. Balfour’s 
views and intentions, he early in the following March plumply told 
the Premier that he could not prepare his Budget till this question 
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was settled one way or the other. He also definitely declared his 
determination to resign office unless the Cabinet were prepared 
to support him in the matter. This announcement helped Mr. 
Balfour in the constitutionally difficult task of making up his mind. 
Mr. Ritchie prevailed, and Mr. Chamberlain, voyaging home 
from South Africa in March 1903, learned on calling in at Madeira 
that he had been defeated on a matter that lay close to his heart. 


XX. 
MEMORIES. 


Ever since the famous Marvin incident precaution against leakage 
of news through the Public Offices has been redoubled. There are 
two categories of precious papers distributed amongst members 
of the Cabinet. One is endorsed ‘ Confidential,’ a description perhaps 
a little too common, being attached to various kinds of documents 
which do not hide any profound secret. Another class is stamped 
‘Secret.” These are guarded by the recipients with as much care 
as if they were replicas of the Koh-i-noor. 

For the convenience of Ministers there is provided the well- 
known crimson leather box carrying on its lid the gold-stamped 
crown. These are common objects in the House of Commons, 
being frequently through a sitting passed along the Treasury Bench 
to a Secretary of State. There are three kinds, differing chiefly in 
the matter of the key. One carrying ordinary Departmental 
papers is opened by a key of which there are several duplicates in 
the offices. There is another box distinguishable by the lozenge- 
shaped scutcheon round the lock, of which there are only fifty in 
use. These are issued from the Foreign Office, where elaborate 
account is kept of their coming and going. Only an Ambassador 
whether ‘ lying ’ at home or abroad, is provided with one, and he is 
responsible to the Foreign Office for the safety of the key. 

Lastly, there are twenty boxes with very special keys issued 
to Cabinet Ministers. Outside that charmed circle only the 
Sovereign and his private secretary have such a box. In them 
are kept the papers stamped ‘Secret.’ At the Foreign Office there 
is a record of romantic attempts made at critical epochs to purloin 
one of these boxes, presumably in the interests of friendly neighbours 
on the Continent. 


Lord Selborne’s term of office at the Admiralty was one day 
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fluttered by receipt of a startling telegram. It was the time of the 
passage of the Baltic Fleet through the Straits of Gibraltar after 
firing on British trawlers in the North Sea. The public mind was 
deeply stirred by the outrage. There were reports current that 
the Fleet at Gibraltar under command of Lord Charles Beresford 
awaited the coming of the Russians with decks cleared for action. 
At the height of the crisis Lord Selborne received from the British 
Admiral the following private message : 


‘Most awkward mistake ; awfully sorry. Have blown up the 
Russian Fleet ; thought they were trawlers.’ 


It was only Lord Charles’ fun, a retort courteous to the excuse 
of the Russian Admiral in the North Sea, who fired on a fleet of 
trawlers because he ‘thought they were torpedo boats.’ 


Mr. Chamberlain used to tell a story about a curious misappre- 
hension on the part of a reporter of a reference in one of his speeches 
to the Figaro of Beaumarchais. This the reporter (who probably 
lived at Brixton in the neighbourhood of the big drapery establish- 
ment that borrowed its name from the Paris emporium) rendered 
‘The Figaro of Bon Marché.’ 

During Mr. Balfour’s term of office as Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Members passing through the newspaper room 
at the House of Commons found among latest telegrams the 
following announcement : 


» The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ”’ charges Colonel Turner with putting 
a clumsy pie in Mr. Balfour’s mouth respecting the Ennis collision.’ 


The insertion of a pie, even of graceful proportions, in the Chief 
Secretary’s mouth was a feat not to be regarded without appre- 
hension. On referring to the Journal it was found that what was 
printed was ‘ a clumsy lie.’ 

In a long course of dictating multitudinous articles for the 
Press and the Magazines I have had some interesting experience 
with temporary secretaries. Writing about a balloon accident 
which, from the circumstance that the aeronaut was a lady, attracted 
exceptional attention, the Home Secretary, questioned on the matter, 
said, ‘ In falling over into space she was happily suspended by the 
car,’ I was made responsible for the assertion that the lady had 
been ‘happily suspended by the calf.’ 

A treasured remembrance dates back to the opening of a session 
in which figured a Member who, during’the recess, had been involved 
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in a scandal, particulars of which created much comment. He pre- 
sented himself among the crowd of Members, wearing in his button- 
hole a large white camellia. Describing the scene, I spoke of 
him as ‘wearing the white flower of a blameless life.’ Happily I 
had the opportunity of seeing a proof of the article before it went 
to press, and found the familiar quotation thus improved, ‘ Wearing 
the cornflower of a chequered life.’ 

From My Diary.—December 18, 1889.—Wemyss Reid, editor of 
the new weekly, presided last night at the inaugural dinner of the 
‘Speaker’ given at the Reform Club. A peculiarity of the occasion 
was abstention from speech-making. An exceptionally brilliant 
company might have been expected to produce something con- 
siderably above the average. There was George Sala, for example, 
one of the best after-dinner speakers of the day; Lyon Playfair, 
whose lectures on oleomargarine and other substances hold in 
thrall the House of Commons, which as a rule shrinks from any- 
thing justifying suspicion of being a lecture; Professor Bryce, 
sometime Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, author of 
the most informing book on America ever written ; Canon McColl, 
warranted to ‘go off’ at a moment’s notice; Dr. Fairbairn, 
Principal of Mansfield College, an audacious incursion the dons 
of Oxford have not yet got over. There were two men so 
infinitely apart as Lord Acton and Oscar Wilde, each having 
something to say. These and a dozen others, everyone eminent 
in his way, sat at the table chatting, but refraining from speech- 
making, to the especial relief of Henry James, who, in his 
self-imposed exile from his country, has, he once told me, been 
largely influenced by the circumstance that wherever two or 
three Americans are gathered together for social business or 
political purposes they are sure to make speeches at each other. 

Lord Acton is rarely seen in home circles. He has a house at 
Prince’s Gate and a home in Shropshire. He is also a member of 
three of the best London Clubs. He prefers to live abroad, and 
pays only flitting visits to this country. He is a man of really 
alarming erudition. His store of knowledge is like Sam Weller’s 
acquaintance with London, extensive and peculiar. It seems a 
pity that one who possesses so much should give out so little. 
In genial company a bright and ready talker, affording frequent 
glimpses into illimitable storehouse of knowledge, he never 
writes, or hardly ever. The only article of his I remember 
coming upon was an essay on George Eliot, contributed to one of 
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the periodicals on the death of the novelist. It was crammed full 
of erudite references and quotations, which would probably have 
occurred to no one else in connexion with the author of ‘ Adam 
Bede’ and ‘ Middlemarch.’ If Mr. Casaubon had written about 
George Eliot, instead of George Eliot writing about him, he would 
have evolved some such article as Lord Acton produced. A very 
learned treatise, but not particularly informing on its subject matter. 

I happened to sit next to Professor Morris, a scholastic luminary 
from Melbourne, who has lived there long enough to see much of its 
wonderful growth, but not so long as a friend of his of whom he 
told me, who must have been one of the earliest settlers. He 
still dwells in the house he built when Melbourne was a puling 
infant. Sitting at his window overlooking the now far-reaching 
space of the city, he is accustomed to tell his friends how at one 
time he could have bought the whole site on which Melbourne stands 
for 2001. 

I was much struck by the almost bitter despondency displayed 
by a representative Australian like Professor Morris when speaking 
of the jindifference with which Londoners regard—to be more 
precise, pay no regard to—the teeming life of the great continent in 
the Southern Seas. Just now the question of Imperial Federation 
is occupying the thoughts of politicians and statesmen in Australia. 
Professor Morris, eager to test the drift of English opinion on the 
subject, discovered, to his surprise, discouragement and disgust, 
that there was hardly an opinion at all. The average Englishman, 
knowing nothing of the subject, naturally thinks nothing about it. 

“You are,’ the Professor said, ‘so engrossed with the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland that you cannot devote an hour’s thought 
to the infinitely vaster subject of Imperial Federation. The Irish 
question is included in it, a mere item in the great problem. But 
I do not find half a dozen men in London who have paid any 
attention to the subject.of Federation.’ ! 

One of the half-dozen is Lord Rosebery. I gathered that in 
Australia the prospect of Lord Rosebery’s some day becoming 
Premier is looked forward to with keen personal interest. They 
will then, the Australians think, have in power a man who will 
assist to make Federation a practical question. In the meanwhile, 
this notable and influential colonist, having paid a rare visit to 
the mother country full of yearning affection, goes back chilled to 


} Thanks principally to Mr. Chamberlain it has made long strides since this 
conversation took place. 
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the heart with the conviction that England cares nothing for 
Australia, and is much more deeply stirred by a West-End scandal 
than by the mighty question of Imperial Federation. 

December 20.—The death of E. P. Bouverie removes a familiar 
figure from the political and social stage. He entered Parliament 
in 1844, sitting for Kilmarnock, a borough he represented for 
thirty years. He was classed as a Liberal. But whilst Kilmarnock 
moved on with the rest of the world, Bouverie stood still, presenting 
the instructive lesson of a man who, commencing life as what 
at the time was regarded as a somewhat dangerous Radical, finished 
by finding himself classed as a fossilised Tory. Not that he ever 
admitted he was a Tory. He did not mind being called a Whig, 
the word having a fruity flavour. But, like some other Liberals 
who have gone wrong in the present day, he always insisted 
that he was right, and that the main body of the Liberal party, 
steadily marching forward and leaving him in the rear, were 
hopelessly wrong. 

Though out of Parliament for many years, he kept his place 
in London society, always a welcome figure at a dinner-table, 
his cynic conversation flavouring the feast. Of late years his 
personal and political dislike for Gladstone “grew to fantastic 
excess. In his eyes he was the author of/all evil. As con- 
stituencies, whether at Kilmarnock in the north “or Liskeard in 
the south, would have nothing more to do with him, Bouverie 
was obliged to vent his spleen in the Press. Whenever anything 
particularly nasty was to be said about Gladstone and his policy, 
a short, bitter letter with the familiar signature ‘ E. P. B.’ was sure 
to be found in’the congenial columns of the ‘Times.’ That in dying 
he should have left Gladstone still hale and hearty, an object of 
enthusiastic admiration among the great mass of the people, a 
growing power in the land, must have been a bitter thought to the 
old Whig. 

October 6, 1890.—A lady bearing a name well known and highly 
honoured in the United States tells me a thrilling ghost story, the 
incident happening within her personal knowledge. Some years 
ago she was at Washington, at a time when Congress was sitting, 
and all the hotels were full. On applying for a room at one she had 
been accustomed to frequent with her husband, she was told the 
house was full. After some hesitation, the clerk, observing her 
distress, undertook, if she would wait half an hour, that a room, 
not the best in the house, but all that was possible, should be got 
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ready for her. It was a small, plainly furnished room on the sixth 
storey. It had to serve, and she was disposed to make the best 
of it. She went to bed early and slept soundly till she was awakened 
by the sensation of a hand touching her face, and a voice cried with 
piteous accent, ‘Oh, Mother! Mother!’ She was profoundly 
startled, but arguing with herself that it was only a dream, she 
determined to go to sleep again, and succeeded. 

Again she was awakened by the hand nervously stroking her 
face, and the blood-curdling cry, ‘Oh, Mother! Mother!’ It was 
no use trying to sleep. She got up, half dressed, lit a candle, got 
a book and sat in the armchair till daybreak, nothing further 
happening. As soon as she heard the servants moving she rang the 
bell, and the chambermaid came in with startled look. To her 
the visitor related her experiences. 

‘ Yes, marm,’ said the chambermaid, ‘I told them they ought 
not to have put you in the room. He was only carried out an hour 
before you came.’ 

‘ Who was carried out ? ’ asked the lady. 

‘Why, the young man who has been lying here for a fortnight 
in delirium tremens and died a couple of days ago. He was always 
stretching out his hands, feeling for something, and crying in heart- 
breaking voice, ‘Oh, Mother ! Mother!” ’ 

October 11.—It is an odd chance that has suddenly and 
unexpectedly brought John Morley into the position of the fore- 
most and most popular of Gladstone’s colleagues. Everyone has 
been ready to acknowledge his honesty, and his conspicuous ability, 
more especially in its purely literary manifestations. But there has 
been lacking on his part that electrical touch with popular sympathy 
and feeling Harcourt knows how to manage, and which comes 
natural to Gladstone. There has always been an idea that he was 
above the heads of the crowd, a cool, philosophical person, who 
never let angry passions rise. Those privileged to enjoy personal 
intimacy with him will know that whilst this appearance of im- 
perturbability is unmistakable, the deduction drawn from it is 
erroneous. He is merely a shy man, supersensitive, lacking in 
that self-confidence which in political warfare carries a man so far. 

What Morley shrank from accomplishment accident and Arthur 
Balfour have combined to do for him. His visit to Ireland was 
undertaken after correspondence with Gladstone, with the object 
of obtaining information at first hand of the prospects of the potato 
famine. Being in Ireland, he found himself in Tipperary on the 
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day O’Brien and Dillon were brought into the police court, and in 
the murderous outbreak by the police he came near having his 
head broken. Thereupon popular enthusiasm, not only in Ireland 
but in this country, broke through the entrenchment of his reserve, 
and Morley, something, I believe, to his own embarrassment, finds 
himself a popular hero. : 

The effect upon him of this outburst has been most happy. 
His oratorical style has sensibly changed and immeasurably im- 
proved. He is less literary and more effective, and has, during 
the week, delivered what will rank as the most successful public 
speech made by him since he entered political life. 

November 2.—Workmen are still busy at Buckingham Palace 
preparing it as a residence for King Edward and the Queen 
in the coming summer. His Majesty, abandoning Marlborough 
House to the Prince and Princess of Wales, means to make 
Buckingham Palace his town house. Though little used 
by Queen Victoria after the death of the Prince Consort, the 
massive mansion has regularly figured for considerable sums in 
the annual Estimates. Two years ago a new system of drainage 
was. carried out at enormous cost. Queen Victoria, who during 
the last thirty years of her reign spent only a day or two of the 
year in the Palace, made extensive structural alterations. She 
found some of the rooms too large for her loneliness and had them 
subdivided. King Edward has directed that these temporary © 
walls shall be removed and the former open space restored. 

Other work now approaching completion is the introduction of 
a system of hot-water pipes for warming the passages. Some 
years ago Queen Victoria, finding increased difficulty in ascending 
the marble staircase, one of the few beautiful things in the 
Palace, had a lift rigged up, the motive power being supplied by 
gilded footmen who hauled Majesty up by means of rope and pulley. 
When the King and Queen take up their residence in the Palace 
they will find three modern hydraulic lifts giving access to the 
topmost rooms at various points. 

November 4.—Among the guests on the Sandringham week-end 
list is Mr. Toole, who has more than once laid his haughty 
head on the pillow of Royal couches: It was after returning 
from one of these visits that Johnnie dropped a remark which 
remains to this day a cherished memory at the Garrick. The 
engagement of his only daughter to the son of a well-known 
Irish member had been made known. Johnnie, in conversation 
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on the subject, did not disguise his disinclination for the match, 
though he was too kind a father peremptorily to interfere with the 
inclination of his daughter. Pressed for reasons for his objection, 
he admitted that they did not rest upon ordinary bases. The 
fiancé was a very nice young fellow, his father an eminent man of 
letters. Between the two families there existed a long acquaintance. 
Then why object ? 

‘Well,’ Toole said at last, in that hoarse whisper familiar 
on the stage when speaking the more pathetic parts of Caleb 
Plummer, ‘I don’t know what they’d say about it down at 
Sandringham.’ 

In those days, now far off, Home Rule was not nearly such a 
respectable thing as it is to-day. One contemplating the drawing 
closer of family ties with the Irish party had to think seriously what 
would be said about it in the upper circles of his acquaintances. 

November 9.—Four years ago, immediately after the split in 
the Liberal Party, proposal was made in the Reform Club 
to do honour to Lord Hartington by raising subscriptions for his 
portrait, to be added to the select gallery adorning its walls. The 
movement went ahead with great energy, not diminished when 
shortly after a counterblast was prepared in the form of subscrip- 
tion for a companion portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Both lists lay on 
the table at the same time, and the mounting of the figures was 
curiously watched. Hartington having got the start for some 
weeks maintained it to the end, though only a few figures ahead 
of Gladstone. In due time both lists were closed, the necessary 
sum being forthcoming. Hartington sat for his portrait, and it 
now somewhat obscurely hangs in the dining-room. 

Gladstone’s has not even been commenced. The difficulty is 
to obtain sittings from a gentleman who has so little time to spare. 
He has been photographed and painted probably more than any 
living man. Whilst he does not grudge the time necessary for being 
photographed, to sit for his portrait is another and more serious 
matter. If Millais had been the artist selected to do the work it 
might have been arranged. He has painted him so often, and 
is so familiar with his face and form, that two or three short 
sittings might suffice for the work. For several reasons Millais has 
not been selected, one being that the sum subscribed does not run to 
his price. The consequence is that Gladstone’s portrait has not yet 
been commenced and Hartington has the club dining-room all to 
himself, 
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XXI. 
MEMORIES (continued). 


November 11.—Just before Parliament was prorogued an 
organised attempt was made by a member who has attached himself 
to Lord Randolph Churchill’s fortunes to ascertain the view of the 
Conservative party on the question of his return to the Ministerial 
fold. The opportunity was not particularly well chosen, since the 
House was already depleted in view of the approaching holiday. 
I believe the result disclosed a strong hankering among the rank 
and file for the return of the prodigal. Lord Randolph himself 
had no part in the direction of the plebiscite. He was not 
in town whilst it was going forward, and as a matter of fact, 
whatever may have happened since, did not then know it was 
taking place. The inquiry was pushed along the Treasury Bench, 
where it was found that the insurmountable objection supposed to 
exist was confined to one or two gentlemen whose position is not 
of prime importance. The general impression gained by the inquirer 
was that no difficulty would be raised by Mr. Balfour and his more 
important colleagues. 

November 13.—Many telegrams have passed during the last 
twenty-four hours between London and Teheran, making inquiry 
as to the condition of Sir Henry Wolff, British Minister at the 
latter capital. The last report does not indicate a critical con- 
dition, though he is evidently seriously shaken. When he last 
appeared in London, in the train of the Shah, old friends were 
shocked to see how grievously he had altered in appearance. The 
sprightly débonnaire man who used to flit about the House of 
Commons in Fourth Party days had. become heavy in figure and 
in gait. He walked with the assistance of a stick, and was almost 
decrepit by comparison with his appearance when he vanished 
from the Parliamentary scene. Domestic troubles, doubtless, had 
something to do with the taming of his exuberance. However 
brought about, he was a changed man 

His condition not then being too serious to be joked about, it 
was said that his air of depression arose from disappointment with 
the Shah as an auditor. Wolff was famous in London for 
his stories, of which he had an illimitable supply, told in 
inimitable manner. But he wanted an audience, and the Shah, it 
was surmised, was in this respect a failure. Hence Sir Henry’s 
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tears in the spring of last year. Now everyone is sorry to know 
that the cause of his illness is more deeply seated. 

November 17.—Among the stories brought back from the 
moors is one which has the distinction of being true. It relates to 
a London editor, a gentleman with a wide circle of acquaintances. 
He accepted an invitation to join a shooting party in the 
North. To some men there might have been embarressment 
in view of the fact that he had had no experience with a gun. 
But he is not the man to be baffled by a trifling objection of 
that kind. He got himself fitted out in the most approved style, 
with guns and gaiters, and went off with the shooting party as if 
he had been brought up to sport from boyhood. Nothing parti- 
cular happened to the birds or to anyone else from his first shot. 
With his second he winged one of the keepers, and decided not to 
shoot any more that morning. 

On the second day he killed a valuable dog. On the third 
he lodged part of the contents of his gun in the nape of his host’s 
neck. Matters were now growing serious. The party were thor- 
oughly alarmed, none knowing whose turn would come next. It was 
an awkward thing, even for a host with half a dozen stray pellets 
in the nape of his neck, to ask a gaitered guest to stay at home with 
the ladies. But it was evident that something had to be done, and 
it was decided to wait until the following morning, when the host 
promised he would draw the editor’s attention to the extreme 
inconvenience, not to speak of the danger, of his style of gunning. 
With the morning came deliverance from an unexpected quarter. 
it was found that the editor had decamped, leaving behind a note 
in which he frankly admitted that he shrank from the possibilities 
opening up before him in the covert, and had thought it best quietly 
to return to London. This is probably the last as well as the first 
of his gunning experiences. 

November 20.—The public here have not been unprepared 
for news of the death of Lady Rosebery, though when it was made 
known it fell with a profound shock. Many private telegrams were 
received at the dinner hour last night pointing to the worst. They 
were confirmed by the latest news in the morning papers. Up to 
Saturday it was hoped that, after having made such a gallant 
fight, she would succeed in shaking off her illness. Doubtless, if 
it had been only typhoid fever which assailed her that hope 
would have been realised. There was a complication of ailments, 
one of which is rarely curable. It is odd how Sunday proved a 
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critical day throughout her illness. On the Sunday Mr. Gladstone 
was in Edinburgh prospects suddenly darkened. Lord Rosebery 
sent a message to him, then in church at the morning service, 
stating that there was no longer hope, and asking that the 
prayers of the congregation might be offered up for the patient. 
Lady Rosebery struggled on, seeming to get better up to Sunday 
last, when there was another relapse, from which she never rallied. 

Only those privileged to enjoy her personal acquaintance can 
know how much of good was lost to the world when this gracious 
lady passed out of it. She was always ready to take part in public 
works of a charitable or useful kind. Infinitely more were her 
private kindnesses to innumerable persons whose only claim was 
their distress. She was a familiar figure in London, whether as 
hostess at Lansdowne House, or in later residence on another side 
of Berkeley Square. She took a keen interest in politics, and a 
warm personal friendship existed between her and Mr. Gladstone. 
During her illness, prior to the Sunday spoken of, she insisted on 
hearing what was going on in Edinburgh in connexion with 
his visit, and had read to her his speeches and what was said 
about them in the principal papers. 

Lord Rosebery’s wife could not fail to be an object of popular 
regard, so abundant is the popularity that shines upon him. 
Lady Rosebery had claims of her own upon public esteem 
and personal friendship, which were not fully acknowledged 
because her exceeding modesty ever strove to keep them in 
the background. 

November 23.—A member of the Harvard Law School over 
here on holiday tells me a curious story about a wig. Some fifty 
years ago Charles Sumner, the well-known American statesman, 
was staying in London, where he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Brougham. When Sumner was setting forth on his return journey 
Brougham presented him with his wig, a pleasing and convenient 
souvenir of their acquaintance. It had historic value, being 
the one Brougham had worn when, as Lord Chancellor, he took 
part in the great debate on the Reform Bill of 1832. Sumner, 
perhaps not knowing what else to do with the article, presented 
‘it to the Law School at Harvard. It ought to have been put 
in a case with a suitable inscription. By some accident it was 
left lying around and, according to a story current in the 
school, played a prominent part in private theatricals. Finally it 
disappeared and, when after several years search was made, its 
melancholy remains were discovered in the cellar. 
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Sic transit gloria mundi. The great Lord Chancellor’s wig, mouldy 
and all awry, may have stopped some hole to keep the wind away. — 

November 24.—There is a rumour abroad of intention on the 
part of Queen Victoria to have a home gathering at Christmas, 
including all the members of her family. Windsor Castle is 
mentioned as the roof designed to cover this notable muster. 
But would Windsor be large enough? I have counted up 
exactly half a hundred direct descendants of the Queen now 
alive and living on the fat of the land. These are sons and 
daughters, grandsons and granddaughters, great-grandsons and 
great-granddaughters. The number would run up to sixty if 
there had been no deaths in the family. The Queen has lost 
one son and one daughter, five grandsons, one granddaughter, 
and one great-grandson, a comparatively small proportion of the 
multitude, testifying to the strong constitution the imperial matron 
transmits. 

Whilst the Queen might thus sit down to dinner with fifty of 
her children and her children’s children, if closely collateral branches 
of the family were to be invited the company would be considerably 
swelled. Her Majesty has four sons-in-law, four daughters-in-law, 
five grandsons-in-law and one granddaughter-in-law. This com- 
pletes a family circle without parallel in the civilised world. I 
know a man who has so many children that, sitting down to 
the family dinner on Sundays at half-past one, he carving, it 
is sixteen minutes to two before he gets a bite for himself, 
The Queen, supposing she carved the Christmas geese, could 


- give my unfortunate friend half an hour and win. 


November 27.—The announcement that Lord Hartington will, 
shortly after Easter, marry the Duchess of Manchester if doubt- 
less not authorised, is at least probable. In remarrying the 
Duchess forfeits the property left to her by her late husband 
Since the new one is the future Duke of Devonshire, that 
is not an important matter. The late Duke of Manchester left 
to his widow his fine house in Great Stanhope Street, just as it 
stands, with the addition of certain specified articles of furniture 
from Kimbolton. He also bequeathed to her two-thirds of the 
income of his estates in New Zealand and Australia, together 
with an equal share with their two sons and daughter of the income 
of the residuary estate. The enjoyment of all these things is to 
rest with the Duchess only during widowhood. Upon her remarriage 
the house in Great Stanhope Street will revert to the present Duke, 
better known to the public as Lord Mandeville. The Duke will 
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also share with his brother, Lord Charles Montagu, and his sister, 
Lady Gosford, his mother’s lapsed interest in the New Zealand 
and Australia estates and in the residuary funds. 

November 28.—There is something pathetic in the life and 
death of Thorold Rogers. It is the instance of a man of great 
natural ability, many advantages, and at least one great oppor- 
tunity, who failed in life. The first time I met the Professor, 
as he was then called, was at the dinner-table of a friend who 
desired to celebrate his recent triumph at Southwark. He 
believed that the new member would make a mark in the 
House, an opinion Thorold Rogers frankly shared. One of the 
company was a gentleman with a pretty intimate knowledge 
of the House of Commons, its likes and dislikes, its preferences and 
its prejudices. After dinner, during which Rogers coruscated in 
his thunder-and-lightning manner, this gentleman was privately 
asked what he thought of the new member’s chances. In direct 
opposition to the confident prognostications of the enchanted 
host, he predicted that Rogers would never get on in the House, 
that he would be worse than a negative failure, would come to be 
regarded as a bore. 

So it turned out. The new member for Southwark took the 
earliest opportunity of claiming the attention of the House. He 
spoke on a subject with which he was familiar. He was a ready 
speaker, had a keen sense of humour and a rare collection 
of anecdotes. He had not been on his feet ten minutes before 
the House made up its mind about him. It would not have him 
at any price, and it never varied from this instant decision. 
Rogers was not easily put down. He came up again and again, 
believing that the time would come when the House should 
hear him. It never would. He faded out of political life at the 
dissolution of his first Parliament, never won his way back, and 
sank into the autocrat of a club smoke-room, where he was 
accustomed to tell stories, the flavour of some suggesting that the 
Church was well out of it when he relinquished Orders. 

November 29.—A friend who has reached San Francisco on 
his way to Japan called to pay a visit to Joaquin Miller, and sends 
me an interesting account of the surroundings of the poet. Miller, 
though his name has been long before the world, is still in the 
prime of life and bears few traces of the stormy career he has run. 
It was as a boy wandering through California he first gained that 
insight which enabled him to write the ‘Songs of the Sierras ’ and 
his ‘ Pacific Poems.’ From an office boy he became an express 
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messenger in a gold-mining district, in succession an editor, a 
lawyer, and a County Court Judge. Now he lives quietly at 
Oakland, a suburb of San Francisco. 

He has an estate extending over fifty acres, and on it has built 
three cottages. One he occupies himself; in the second lives his 
mother; the third is placed at the disposal of his wife when she 
occasionally stays at Oakland. Twenty years ago they were 
divorced, but she from time to time brings their daughter on a 
visit. This strangely assorted family meet in common only at 
meal times, Joaquin holding the opinion that a man should not be 
too familiar even with the members of his own family. 

November 30.—The shock created by news of Arthur Balfour’s 
illness and the regret expressed in all circles, irrespective of politics, 
testify to his unique position among public men. In the House 
of Commons, more especially within his own camp, one occasionally 
hears murmurs of discontent. Early in his career as Leader, 
these reached a height at which they could not be disregarded. 
Balfour quietly intimated to the Whips, with instructions to 
make his decision known, that if the party were tired of him he 
certainly did not hanker after retaining the post of Leader. Only, 
as long as he did, he would expect to be followed. This sufficed, 
and what, had it happened in the Liberal camp (as it has since 
chanced in the case of Campbell-Bannerman), would have proved 
an awkward business quietly subsided. 

Last Session there was a slight recrudescence of discontent. 
Good Conservatives went about saying that as a Leader ‘ Arthur 
is a failure.’ Particular instances were cited wherein indolence 
or carelessness had led to disturbing consequences. The fact is 
that Balfour would be hard to beat by any possible competitor. 
It is quite true he is a little weak on vulgar fractions whether 
they affect figures or facts. Also he has an intellectual impatience 
which makes it impossible for him to remain hour after hour at 
his post listening to the dribble of commonplace. That endurance, 
which both Disraeli and Gladstone possessed, is absolutely essential 
to the perfection of leadership. Failing in this respect he offers 
compensation by a charming manner and a pretty gift of speech. 
The news suddenly coming that he had been stricken down by 
an illness apt to prove fatal reveals as in a flash of lightning his 
true relative position in the Ministry. There is no man in it— 
not even Lord Salisbury—whose cutting off would prove a greater 
disaster. 















THE GRIP OF LIFE. 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER IV. 


A TANGLE WITHIN A TANGLE. 


Ucutrep sat up in bed, clasping his forehead. There was an 
immense astonishment, not of discovery but of recognition, upon 
him. 

Not ten days before, within these antique walls, the 
Comtesse’s letter had shed a radiance, tender and serene as 
moonlight, upon the nature of their relations: the purity of 
friendship, the sisterhood of the spirit, nothing more earthly. 
Now it was as if a lightning-flash had reft a dream-vision, dear 
but false, mirage, picture painted merely by the mind, far from 
the reality of life. 

In the phrase he had so often and so glibly used to himself 
and to John Gordon, he had at last ‘found himself.’ And he 
had found himself a man, subject, as the rest of men, to that 
great force which he had so long denied: more subject, per- 
chance, than his brother man, because of that very completeness 
and long obstinacy of denial. All his capacities of passion he 
had pent up behind such strong barriers that, like waters 
silently rising within dams, they had lain unruffled, lain like 
some still lake reflecting only the high images of the skies. But 
the force had been only gathering; the dam broken, with what 
multiplied energy must not the torrent crash forth! 

In this rush, as of a mighty stream, his whole being seemed 
carried away; all his high resolves, his celibate shrinkings, his 
determined self-consecrations—and what besides of honour, of 
straightforwardness, of common righteousness—were but as 
snapping timber, crumbling clay, so much refuse tossed and 
flung aside by the tumult of the flood. 

He had found himself man. And what of her? That was 


1 Copyright, 1912, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, in the United States of 
America. 
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still mystery. Self-confessed lover, the thought that she, too, 
might have been walking in dreams and deliberately blinding 
herself, even as he, made his pulses bound. Whatever destiny 
might hold or withhold, he was her lover. The trite jingling 


of the lines : 


She is a woman, therefore to be wooed, 
She is a woman, therefore to be won... 


danced into his brain and fired his every thought. What if he 
did not win? He could woo! She would be adorable to woo! 
And subtly the conviction spread that in her eyes his love, even 
if unratified, would not be an all-unpardonable offence. 

He threw back his head and flung his arms opened wide 
in the midst of his solitude. The first sunrays were darting in 
through the uncurtained window-slits. Welcome the day, 
welcome his new life, his new humanity! Artemis? No, 
Aphrodite ! 


For thine came pale and a maiden, and sister to sorrow ; but ours, 
Her deep hair heavily laden with odour and colour of flowers, 
White rose of the rose-white water, a silver splendour, a flame... 


Thus Swinburne! He was glad he had the book here: it 
would feed his morning hour with the colour and the perfume 
of a new creed. 


When he departed from the Keep that afternoon, he carried, 
folded in his breast-pocket, a second song of which Aglaé had 
been the inspiration. Yes, the volume she had spoken of 
should be hers! Within its narrow compass it should hold the 
wide unending story. No longer in a mystic flight did he now 
call her sister and soul; but, greatly daring, his words ran to 
the white hands, the white hands of the beloved. 


He found all four under the cedar trees at Crossforth. 

‘ After the emotions of yesterday,’ M. Vaucelin explained, 
‘he, for one, had had no desire to leave the tranquillity of the 
lawn. But look at that, I beg of you,’ he went on, with his 
showman air, pointing to the two ladies. ‘There they are, as 
if nothing had happened. I warrant you they slept their little 
sleep without even a start. Whereas I, the whole night I was 
~ somersaulting like a carp. Look at our young heroine there, 
- ab that cheek, that bloom, those eyes! ’ 

Ughtred gave the look as requested, and instantly returned 
to the contemplation of Aglaé. Had she indeed slept in such 
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placidity? He could not believe it, could not believe the 
turmoil in his heart could have been completely unshared by 
her. Did not deep call upon deep? 

‘The good Vaucelin,’ laughed Annibal, ‘ he’s as yellow as 
a quince this morning. Eh—I’m not so sure he isn’t right, 
and that we men are not the more susceptible. You yourself, 
you have got, to me, a little air this afternoon. . . . I won’t 
say yellow—that would not be becoming in a young hero—but 
shall we say of an interesting pallor. Eh, Solange? No, no; 
there is no use in denying it, this naughty child gave you a bad 
moment.’ 

To subtler observers than M. Vaucelin and the Comte, the 
unwonted flush on Solange’s face might have told a different 
story; here was not the normal bloom of health, but some 
fevered flower of secret agitation. Ughtred’s eyes brushed past 
it impatiently. 

‘She gave me a devil of a time,’ he said, goaded. 

Mademoiselle de Flodore looked up at him quickly. He 
eared nothing that her eyes should shoot at him anger and 
reproach, glittering upon tears. Aglaé had looked up, at the 
same time, from the embroidery about which her fingers were 
leisurely employed. His gaze hastened to mingle with ‘hers. 

About her there was an added stillness, this afternoon. Her 
thought pondered around him, gravely, he felt. He asked 
himself, with a mixture of uneasiness, if, with her extra- 
ordinary perception, she was already aware of his changed 
attitude towards her. 

He tried to hold her glance: audaciously to open to her the 
passion of his heart through those silent channels. But she 
evaded him with that flutter of the eyelids which he had learned 
to recognise as pointing to a hidden trouble. She took up her 
work again, picking her stitches with apparent absorption. 
Furiously, Ughtred saw all prospect of the moment alone 
with her on which he had reckoned escaping him. She had 
withdrawn into silence and aloofness. There had been nothing 
responsive in her shadowed answer to his wordless declaration. 
The more he cried to her, in his soul, ‘ Look at me again; do 
you not see that I must speak with you; do you not feel that I 
adore you?’ the more it was borne in upon him that she was 
withholding herself. 

Meanwhile the attitude of the rest of the party seemed in 
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some maddening way to insist on associating his visit exclusively 
with Solange. M. Vaucelin had shuffled him into his own 
vacated chair—which happened to be next to her. The Comte’s 
manner towards him was increasingly proprietory. Even for 
that rude speech he had the indulgent laugh of one rosily 
determined to see in everything the furtherance of his 
plans. Solange herself, to Ughtred’s strained fancy, seemed 
in her silence to claim him—a silence as embarrassed, as 
awkward, as self-conscious as Aglaé’s was graceful, serene, 
mysterious. 

Towards the creature for whom, as a plain matter of fact, 
he had yesterday unhesitatingly risked his life, he felt nothing 
to-day but impatience deepening to resentment. With all the 
unreasonableness of the thwarted lover, he attributed his 
present disappointment entirely to her. 

The conversation languished, spasmodically restarted into 
factitious liveliness, only to fall again like a windless kite. 
The Comtesse’s dark eyelashes persistently shaded her cheeks. 
Ughtred felt, through some supersense, the thoughts of 
benevolent raillerie that were passing in Annibal’s guileless 
mind : 

‘ Ces sacrés Anglais . . . with their shyness! ’ 

He knew that Vaucelin’s black eyes were fixed with gimlet- 
like penetration upon him. The situation was intolerable; 
there was nothing left but to break with it, and he determined 
to go. But even as he got up, with an abruptness which must 
have stamped him in his host’s eyes as more hopelessly Britannic 
than ever, a bold suggestion leaped in his brain. He parried 
the outcry raised by his unexpected move with a cold civility, 
before which Vaucelin’s volubility and Annibal’s masterfulness 
were equally baffled, and, taking the hand which Aglaé 
wordlessly extended to him: 

‘I was reading this morning,’ he said, ‘ a book that I think 
you must know.’ 

‘ Indeed? ’ 

Her upward glance swept his face too quickly for him to 
interpret it. From his passionate grasp her hand withdrew 
itself, in a movement as soft as if was determined. 

‘ Yes,’ he went on, unchecked in his purpose, ‘ you, who 
love the sea, must know the Poet of the Sea, Swinburne?’ 

She shook her head slightly. It might have meant distaste 
of the poet, or a mere disclaimer. 
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‘I will send you the book.’ 

‘Oh! no, you will bring it. What is that—send it? No; 
you will bring it. A good reason for coming to-morrow,’ 
interrupted the Comte jubilantly. 

‘No; if Madame will allow me, I should prefer to send it 
to-night. And, next time I come, she can give me her opinion 
on it. You will find in it the sea,’ he concluded, turning back 
to her and speaking in a low voice. 

If she had but lifted her eyes to him again she would have 
seen in his the end of his thought : ‘ You will find my love in it.’ 

Annibal’s laugh thundered : 

‘So long.as you come, the reason will always be good, I 
make no doubt of it! ’ 

And here it was that Solange sprang to her feet and said, 
in a strangled voice : 

* You came on Blueberry. I will go with you to the stables; 
I want to speak to you.’ 

The silence that unfortunately will always emphasise an 
awkardness fell about them. Ughtred divined rather than saw 
the looks exchanged between the Comte and his friend. But 
the grace of Aglaé’s tact could never fail : 

“Go, my dear,’ she said gently to the girl. ‘It will be 
easier for you to make your speech of thanks to Sir Ughtred 
without witnesses.—This child,’ she said then, turning to her 
guest with some dignity, ‘ has always felt things more deeply 
than she knows how to express.’ 

Ughtred, who had hitherto found that Mademoiselle de 
Flodore had an unwelcome gift of expression, stood tongue-tied. 
The girl, after casting a look of contempt at her defender, 
marched silently across the lawn. He had no choice but to 
follow; and it would have been in high dudgeon had not the 
Comtesse’s valediction musically fallen on his ears just as he 
turned away : 

‘I will read in that book . . . to-night.’ 

And, after that, he could find indifference for the laughter 
with which de Braye and Vaucelin intolerably sped him and his 
undesired companion. 


She did not turn her head as he joined her. Mutely they 
went, side by side, their air not unlike that of two children 
forced into a sullen reconciliation. At the wicket-gate that 
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opened from the lawn upon the stable-road she halted and faced 
him. He tried, as he paused likewise, to assume an expression 
of everyday politeness; but he was conscious ‘that the boredom, 
approaching to hostility, with which he was bracing himself 
to endure the infliction of her gratitude must be written on 
his countenance. She tossed her head upward with her 
familiar gesture, and the unusual scarlet deepened on her cheek. 

‘I wanted to tell you,’ she began; then sound was choked 
in her throat. He saw a swift pallor spread. 

‘Oh! for God’s sake,’ he cried impatiently, ‘ why should 
we go through this ridiculous ceremony? What have you got 
to thank me for? I should have He was about to say 
‘ done as much for a dog,’ but in his turn suffocated upon the 
offensiveness of the words. 

‘But I wasn’t going to thank you,’ she cried. ‘I——’ 
For the second time she could get no further. 

He laughed out loud at his own astonishment. The 
situation was more absurd than ever. 

‘ Well, then, suppose you said what it is you wish to say.’ 

He was aware of his own ill-humour; but, as everyone knows 
who has suffered from the same, that only made him more 
ill-humoured still. She fixed her eyes upon him intently, and 
he was brought back, with a curious pang, to the moments 
when, yesterday, she seemed to hold on to life even by such a 
gaze. 

‘I want to tell you,’ she said, ‘ the truth about yesterday. 
When you first looked up and I called—do you remember? ’ 
He nodded affirmatively: he was beginning to feel curious. 
‘ When I called for help,’ she resumed, ‘ I was not frightened.’ 

He thought she was moved by some spirit of silly boasting. 

‘ Indeed! ’ he commented sarcastically. ‘ Then I need not 
have dashed to the rescue! ’ 

‘No,’ she said, quite gravely; ‘ you need not—I was not 
giddy. I was not afraid. I was only pretending.’ 

‘ But then, in the name of reason, what did you do it for? ’ 

‘To make you come.’ 

Her voice dropped almost to a whisper. Both stared at each 
other. The colour rushed painfully back to her face, and now 
Ughtred felt himself grow pale: the kind of anger that chills 
the blood was upon him. 
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‘ You were playing a game, then?’ he said; and his voice 
was now as low as hers. 

‘I wanted to make you come,’ she repeated. Then her 
breast heaved with sobs that were allowed no issue. Barely 
audible, she went on: ‘ But when you laid hold of me... 
then I had fear. Oh,’ she repeated piteously, ‘then I had 
fear! ’ 

Ughtred turned on his heel and took four swift paces towards 

the stables; then, moved by a new impulse, came back to her, 
slowly. 
‘It may be,’ he said scathingly, ‘ that I am lacking in 
humour, Mademoiselle Solange: I never could see the point of 
a practical joke. I am the less likely to appreciate this one, 
that I risked my life, unimportant as it is, not once but many 
times, before I reached you. Had I been completely sound of 
limb, that dash up the rocks would have been sufficiently 
dangerous. But, as it is He stopped and made a slight 
gesture towards the leg he had broken. 

The girl’s lips trembled; she put up her hand to cover them. 

‘I did not think of that,’ she faltered. 

‘No ’—he was relentless. ‘ Neither did I. I should be 
glad to learn what you were thinking of.’ 

Her eyes wavered from his face, and the shamed, the 
agonised flush deepened. Then, as if out of the very extremity 
of her confusion, defiance sprang in her. 

‘ That I shall never tell you,’ she answered. ‘ And now I 
have said what I had to say. Good-bye! ’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ he responded. 

With ironical courtesy he lifted his hat. Neither made the 
faintest movement towards joining hands. He pursued his 
way: she watched him go. And seeing that, as he went, he 
limped perceptibly, her mouth began to tremble again like that 
of a distressed child. 





CHAPTER V. 


A GIVER OF ADVICE. 


Ucurrep rode back to Honor Maxwell in a state of seething 
indignation. Fantastic, detestable girl! . . . How dared she 
play hoyden tricks with a man’s very life! He had carried, the 
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more proudly because none knew of it, the consciousness of 
having done a fine action finely. And now he was only a 
fool—even in his own eyes. His angry thought harked back 
to the memory of her, jeering at him from the saddle of her 
yellow pony till the wordless taunt had driven him to the leap 
which had ended in such catastrophe. 

From the first moment when he had beheld her face looking 
in upon him, all enaureoled, with the sunset in her hair, when 
he had been tricked for a moment into taking her for the wraith 
of the Tower, he had felt antagonism rise within him. Was 
she destined to be fatal to him in the end? Perhaps the third 
time, according to the consecrated superstition, her mission 
would be fulfilled! 

As he cantered along the grassy border of the road, he 
wilfully added fuel to his own resentment by recalling the many 
occasions when, at Overbecqg, she had, with unmaidenly 
innuendo, endeavoured to trouble his faith in the being who, 
after all, was to her as a second mother. He contrasted the 
beautiful womanliness with which Aglaé had stepped in to cover 
her niece’s embarrassment, only that afternoon, with the girl’s 
spiteful attitude on every occasion when, in vulgar parlance, 
she could find an opportunity to give her aunt away. . . . His 
delicate lady, oh! how must she have suffered in that house! 

As from his first tumult of wrath his thoughts came back 
to Aglaé, the dearer passion overwhelmed all else. Checked as 
he had been that afternoon in his longings for a word, a look 
apart, his ardours only burned the fiercer. Since that is lovers’ 
way! His first action upon reaching the house was to place 
the manuscript of his song in the volume of Swinburne between 
the pages of the Triumph of Time, dividing those verses, pulsing 
with unassuaged fires and yearnings, with his own lines to 
the full as ardent. He packed and addressed the book to the 
Comtesse, and forthwith despatched it by a messenger. 

The next day he put force upon himself to avoid Crossforth. 
He trusted that his envoy was speaking for him more eloquently 
than he could. And though the day stretched in interminable 
hours of restlessness, he held firm. The new man in him was 
wily as well as reckless: wily to achieve a reckless purpose. 

The morrow brought him a letter from her, and a parcel. 
He opened the first with a hand that shook. 
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‘There are many beautiful things in your Swinburne,’ the fine, easy 
writing said, ‘and I hope I am large-minded enough to be able to admire 
what,is artistically fine and great though not sympathising with the subject. 
I have read. I admire. I return. All the Sea inspiration of this poet 
is superb. Thank you. I send you a little volume—which please do not 
return. I wonder if you will agree with me in thinking that the story it 
tells is one of the loveliest and tenderest the world has known—nearer 
humanity than that of the greater poet and his high Beatrice. You will 
tell me what you think. 

‘Your friend, 
‘Actaé DE Braye.’ 

Ughtred turned from the letter and tore open the parcel. 
Wrapped in tissue paper and tied with a violet silk ribbon, he 
found beside his own volume a smaller one : ‘ Petrarch’s Sonnets 
to Laura,’ in the Italian. It was exquisitely bound in vellum, 
painted with violets and laurel-leaves. It smelt of violets. He 
dropped it from his fingers as if it burnt him. She had returned 
his guerdon, repudiated its message . . . and, to appease the 
torment of his being, she had sent him—‘ Petrarch’s Sonnets ’! 

He took up the letter again and steadily re-read it. The 
meaning was clear, the intended lesson unmistakable. Petrarch 
and Laura: there was her ideal! He, too, was to consume 
himself in futile fires before the shrine of an unbending goddess. 
The incense of his sacrifice was too sweet in her nostrils; she 
would not dismiss the devotee. No, he might voice his sighs in 
the music of a sonnet, if he chose. Aye, for twenty-seven years, 
as Petrarch had done, his manhood might languish, his energies 
concentrate themselves upon her. But, let him venture upon 
even a look that might scorch her purity, and the veil would 
drop between them. Not so much as the desire of the eyes 
might he gratify. 

At their last meeting—he knew now—the veil had already 
fallen, the veil of her downcast lids, of her withdrawing soul. 

Then Vaucelin’s warning returned with full force: ‘ She 
will take all and give nothing. She loves to warm herself at 
your fire, but she will not risk the singeing of as much as the 
hem of her garment. She will devour your manhood, your 
energies—a soul-eater! C’est une mangeuse d’dmes!’ 

He fell upon his Swinburne and shook its leaves fiercely. 
No! she had not returned his song. That she kept. It was 
quite in her réle: she would take all and give nothing. Stay! 
she had given him something—‘ Petrarch’s Sonnets!’ He 
broke into a savage laugh. 
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It was upon this furious mood that M. Vaucelin was 
announced. Ughtred stared at him, across his neglected 
breakfast-table, with astonishment and anger, until he remem- 
bered himself and rose with a grudging show of courtesy. The 
Frenchman advanced, cheerful and voluble as usual, though 
a certain embarrassment might be divined beneath the 
conventional manner. 

‘Our good Annibal’ had but just departed for London, to 
attend a sale at Tattersall’s. It had been a sudden idea. He, 
Vaucelin, had profited of the occasion to accompany his host 
to the station and enjoy the morning drive. On the way back 
he had ventured to call upon his young friend. He trusted 
that the latter would excuse the informality of so early a call. 

Ughtred looked up from the cup of cold coffee he had been 
vigorously stirring. He had feigned absorption in this task, 
hoping that the change of countenance which the news of the 
Comte’s departure had caused might pass unobserved. 

‘ Certainly,’ said he, drily. M. Vaucelin had gone three 
miles out of his road for this undesired attention! Perfunc- 
torily the unwilling host offered breakfast—gave the requested 
permission for the cigarette which he never shared ; then he lay 
back in his chair, sombrely awaiting the real explanation. He 
was acutely conscious of the open packages beside his plate: 
her letter, his Swinburne,.and the little book in its delicate and 
elaborate binding, the loose ribbon, violet-hued. It might all 
so plausibly pass for a love-token! He had a bitter secret mirth 
upon the thought. 

The eyes of the little curious man carefully avoided resting 
on these betraying objects (Ughtred could have flung some- 
thing at his head for this too-obvious discretion) and rambled 
amiably on a while, touching upon this subject and that—the 
weather, the charm of the scenery he had that morning driven 
through, the special beauties of Honor Maxwell. 

‘And, @ propos, my colleague,’ he said at length, ‘ what 
about that journey of yours? You will be soon undertaking it, I 
suppose.’ Ughtred, who, with his chin buried in his breast, 
had been cutting his untasted bread into dice, looked up 
sharply. ‘I do advise you to go soon,’ pursued the speaker, 
‘or you will miss the early autumn, a most beautiful season in 
Greece.’ He emphasised this singular statement: ‘ The most 
beautiful time of all in Greece. . . . Were it for that reason 
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alone, you ought to go soon.’ And, as the listener did not 
answer, he proceeded, more glibly: ‘If I can be of any use 
to you, say, by letters of introduction, by the hints of the 
more experienced traveller: 

‘I am exceedingly obliged to you,’ interposed the other, 
icily, ‘but I have no intention whatsoever of travelling, at 
present.’ 

Vaucelin’s jaw dropped. A dark flush empurpled his good- 
humoured face to the wiry grey hair. He flung his unfinished 
cigarette from him, rose, took a hasty turn in the room, and 
came back to a halt at last, close to the young man. His short 
legs apart, ridiculously clothed in black-and-white check 
knickerbocker suit and black thread stockings, one hand discon- 
solately jingling loose coins in his pocket, and the other fretting 
his beard, he surveyed the youth in a deep perturbation that 
did not preclude genuine benevolence. 

‘You are wrong,’ he said solemnly. ‘ You are very 
wrong.’ 

‘I think,’ said Ughtred, ‘ that is my affair.’ 

‘I beg your pardon.’ Vaucelin dropped on a chair, eager, 
gesticulating: ‘ Oh! if it was only your affair, my dear young 
friend . . . do you think I should be here, on this errand? 
Do you, by any chance, think it amuses me, this errand? Ah! 
pour ca, non! At Overbecq, I grant you, it was for your own 
sake I warned you: it is a pitiful thing, all the same, to see a 
fine young man taking the wrong turning like that! But now 
it is very differently serious. Now——’ He made a significant 
pause, and Ughtred filled it with a cold repetition of the word : 

‘Now——-?’ His eye, hard, inimical, glittering as steel, 
was fixed upon the speaker, at once challenging and forbidding. 

‘ Now,’ said Vaucelin, in a voice charged with emotion, ‘ it 
is a question of the happiness of the two I most care for on this 
earth—that of my friend Annibal de Braye and that of Solange, 
who has been to me like a child of my own. When I tell you 
that Annibal and I played at tops together ; 

‘It is, no doubt, a charming reminiscence,’ said Ughtred, 
masking insolence under suavity, ‘ but I fail to see what it has 
to do with me.’ 

‘Eh, eh, take care, young man!’ excitedly retorted his 
visitor. ‘Take care; it may have more to do with you, and that 
in a very short time, than you will relish! Annibal has the best 
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heart in the world, but woe to you, woe to anyone who touches 
him on his honour! On his honour he is a tiger. He would 
break you—break you like a straw! ’ 

‘M. Vaucelin’—Ughtred rose from his chair—‘that is 
enough! I admit neither your conclusions nor your right to 
act upon them. You will permit me to add,’ he proceeded, 
dropping his strong note for one of conventional indifference, 
and walking to the window as he spoke, ‘that I am quite at a 
loss to understand what you refer to—I think our fine weather 
is drawing to a close.’ 

The other man treated this miserable attempt at diversion 
with scorn. 

‘I will not say,’ he admitted, ‘ that my excellent old friend 
has yet any serious suspicions; though, frankly, your behaviour 
of the day before yesterday, sir, was of the last imprudence. 
It wanted but little that you should make a declaration to the 
lady under her husband’s nose—with those oeillades, those 
poems! I laughed as loud as I could with the dear fellow, that 
he might not notice. But has he noticed? I do not say he 
has. And yet I would not like to say that he has not his 
doubts... . / After you left the little one—ah! she has an 
unfailing instinct, that one—her heart was heavy, oh, heavy! 
She could not conceal that she had cried. Annibal looked at 
her and then he looked at his wife. I caught that look! It 
gave me furiously to think. This morning, well, no, Annibal is 
not himself. I have a terrible fear, Sir Utré : 

Ughtred, who had been staring steadily out of the window, 
turned at this interpellation. 

‘M. Vaucelin, you have said more than enough—— ’ 

‘To persuade you... ?’ 

‘To make me desire a change of conversation.’ 

‘ Ah! sir,’ said the Frenchman, with some dignity, ‘ you 
do very wrong. If you have no consideration for a generous 
friend, should you not have some for an innocent young girl? 
Do you not see what a position she is placed in?’ 

‘I do not consider that I have anything to say to Mademoi- 
selle de Flodore’s position.’ 

Spluttering wrath seized the would-be adviser : 

‘Eh, pardi, and did you not go and fetch her from her 
perch? You had done better to have left her there! ’ 

The rejoinder staggered him. 
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‘I think so too,’ said Ughtred. 

‘ Well—I have the honour to wish you good morning,’ said 
M. Vaucelin, turning with a bounce to depart. Even as he did 
so, however, the book on the table caught his eye. Discretion 
could no longer control a man so angry. ‘ You have had a 
fine post delivery this morning,’ he jeered, and caught up the 
volumes one after another. Then he broke into high-pitched 
laughter: ‘ ‘‘ Petrarch’s Sonnets!’’ That is what she sends 
you? Ah! I make you my compliment. That is truly 
encouraging, is it not? Do I not recognise her there, that 
Aglaé! Just like her! ’ he repeated. Then, dropping the book, 
he fixed his black eyes piercingly upon the other’s livid face. 
‘Go your way. Only go your way and you will achieve 
the supreme ridicule of being shot... without having 
deserved it! ’ 

He went out precipitately upon this speech, clapping the 
door behind him. Ughtred stood quite motionless for a long 
while. Then he said, aloud: 

‘We shall see.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE BURNING OF THE SHIPS. 


Ucurrep had remarked, hardly knowing what he was saying: 
‘Our fine weather is over.’ But when, towards the waning 
of the afternoon, he started for Crossforth House, driving the 
moter himself, unattended, it was not until he had gone some 
way that he perceived how heavily the clouds were charged, 
how gustily flew the storm-wind. The swiftness of the motion, 
the necessary attention which he had to devote to the machine, 
released his brain momentarily from the dominion of the one 
obsessing thought—dominion so intense that its victim could 
hardly be said to be absolutely sane. 

This was the culminating period of a long mental strain. 
Ever since the episode in the Keep he had scarcely eaten or 
slept. Now, in the thrall of a first passion, his vivid 
imagination, his very intellect afire with a false energy, 
he was capable of any folly. Yet beyond a set determination 
of seeing her apart and of forcing her, on her side, to face the 
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truth as he had faced it on his, immediate purpose did not go. 
But opportunity was tossed into his hand. 

It almost appears sometimes as if it were sufficient to will 
anything strongly enough to control fate. In older and simpler- 
minded times it was held that some ministering spirit of evil 
stood ever at hand and on the watch to gratify an illicit desire. 

As he turned in between the gate-lodges of Crossforth Park, 
Ughtred beheld, coming down the avenue towards him, alone, a 
slight figure instantly recognised. 

He slowed down to a stop beside her and jumped out. She 
stood back from the road, between the boles of the giant elms. 
She was wrapped in a long grey cloak, which she held by one 
bare hand across her bosom against the onslaught of the wind; 
over a small hat a grey veil was closely tied under her chin. 
With serious eyes she watched him come; her face was pale. 
Under the brooding storm-light, hooded and cloaked in the 
misty grey which the gust wrung out behind her even as it did 
the low drifting clouds above, she seemed to the young man 
scarcely real—the most acute contrast imaginable to that other 
wind-tossed figure in its arrogant youth and human strength— 
the Niké on the seaward rock. Here was an image of mystery 
and fate—‘ Hecate of the Ways, wrapped in her veil, dreaming 
delicate dreams.’ She had a wan smile for him; her voice 
sounded a murmur, far away. 

* What brings you here, under such a sky? I felt I was 
smothering in the house—and yet here it is worse! Does not 
the very air one breathes seem thick with menace? ’ 

At the touch of her bare hand his palms ached to the sweet 
remembrance of one moment in the Keep, and fire ran from 
them through all his being. Her figure and the grey landscape, 
the thick leafy boughs, the brooding horizon, all surged a second 
before his sight. Then, all at once, he found himself steady on 
his feet, an extraordinarily joyous lucidity and determination 
in his brain. 

‘ Let me take you for a spin in my car,’ he said in level, 
everyday tones. ‘ As far as the sea,’ he urged. ‘ You will 
breathe some fresh air there; and we shall cheat the storm, if 
we run fast enough.’ 

She hesitated. Then the fitful gust fell upon them, blowing 
her to him. She had to brace herself not to be driven into his 
arms. It was as if the elements themselves conspired with 
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him. She laughed a little. The wings of her cloak flew out 
towards him; the long streamers of her veil fluttered to his 
face, and he breathed the violets of her presence. After that, 
she went with him, without a word. 

Not until they were gliding along the high road, with a 
smoothness which disguised the speed, did he look at her as she 
sat beside him, and speak : 

‘It was well you came with me of yourself. If you had not, 
1 would have lifted you into the car.’ 

She opened her eyes upon him with their wide inscrutable 
look, then shook her head with a pretty gesture towards her 
ears. He could not tell if she had not really heard, through 
the wind rush, or only feigned deafness. But he heard her 
plainly when she said, presently : 

‘ A little slower, please.’ 

Obediently he slackened speed, for a moment or two, only 
to resume by imperceptible degrees the former pace. His face 
was set straight for the road now, and he spoke no more. Two 
or three times she glanced at his profile; it had a marble 
inflexibility, an impassivity more emphatic of determination than 
the utmost heat of expression. And each time she glanced, his 
lips curved into a smile. 

Now the road dipped and twisted. There, to their left, 
stretched beach and sea; the clouds were low and heavy over 
the waters; only at the extreme horizon there was a livid line 
of brightness, lividly reflected below. The effect was sinister. 
The ascent grew steep; the wind no longer sang in their ears; 
the car throbbed and groaned in its effort; the-hoarse call from 
the shore mingled with the labouring breath of the motor. 

‘You can take me back home round by the upper road,’ 
she said, placidly, into his silence. 

He turned his head, looked at her for a moment before 
replying, and smiled once more. That was all the answer he 
gave her. He bent down and changed his gear—they had 
reached the cliff road—and the car darted on again, somewhat 
recklessly. After a very little while the driver slowed and 
turned deliberately off ‘the road upon the Down. 

‘ But where are you taking me?’ she said, stretching out 
her slender, ungloved hand to touch his as he gripped the 
wheel. 

‘Do you not see?’ he answered, without looking at her. 
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‘Your Tower?’ she cried. Then, to his astonishment, the 
rare sound of her laugh rang out. ‘ Ah, grand enfant!’ she 
exclaimed. 

The laugh, the airy acquiescence, the condescending epithet, 
stung him. He clenched his teeth as he guided the machine 
along the roughness of the track. So singularly is man made 
that he felt it would have been an easier thing to him to carry 
her off fiercely resisting than in this suave and yielding mood. 
But nothing now would have turned him from his purpose. 

The way across the moor was nothing more than a cart and 
cattle track. It ran perilously near the edge of the cliffs at one 
or two points; and he took an acrid pleasure in feeling how 
utterly the life beside him was in his hands—almost as much 
as that of Solange upon the broken wall over the abyss. 

He swerved at length inland again, completely off any 
pretence of roadway, on to the coarse grass of the down, 
whin-grown and dotted with clumps of dwarf gorse. The car 
dragged itself with heavy jolts. At one particularly outrageous 
shock she laughed again—she who so seldom laughed. It was 
almost as if she relished the wild adventure. 

He halted under the slope which bore the Keep. It shelved 
gently enough towards those wild downs across which he had 
first come reconnoitring in the spring, carried by Bess; but 
it was too rock-strewn and too slippery to make it accessible 
to any vehicle. 

He helped her out, begged her to sit upon a boulder and 
take patience for a few minutes; then busied himself in moving 
the car under the shelter of a high piece of wall and in covering 
up the seats. 

Yet this was but a comedy played for her observation. 
Having fastened the straps, he dived under the machine, and, 
with fingers that did not tremble, yet were tense with fevered 
determination, he looked for and unscrewed a certain nut which 
he slipped into his pocket. Then he came back to her: he was 
siniling ; there was a light in his eyes, not that of reason. 

She let him, quite simply, take her hand to lead her up 
to the ruins. But, before entering, she halted and looked at 
the watch on her wrist. 

‘ Now,’ she said gaily, ‘ you can give me a cup of tea, and 
I can give you ten minutes. Not a minute more. You know, 
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my friend, it is going to pelt and thunder before long, and we 
have to cheat the storm.’ 

He stood rigidly, following her look across the jagged 
masonry and spears of rock to the angry vision beyond. Then 
he turned that mad gaze upon her.—Let her not think that she 
should cheat the storm. 

‘Come in,’ he said. And as she crossed the threshold a 
wave of exultation rose in him and broke in his brain as with 
a triumph of sound and leaping sprays of fire. To be with her 
in his Keep, alone—his hour! 

She looked round and shivered. ‘ Quick, quick! ’ she said, 
with a petulance that did not seem natural. ‘A fire—and that 
tea! ’ 

In the vast hearth the peat was laid ready over the dried 
thorns; he had but to set the match. But, as he straightened 
himself, and while the flame leaped up, golden and crackling, 
she rose from her momentary repose and cried : 

‘ I have changed my mind—come back with me to Crossforth 
and I will give you tea. That will be better. Believe me, it 
will be better, my friend.’ 

He laid both hands heavily on her shoulders, and at. the 
touch the false sprightliness fell away from her. Her face 
changed as she looked up at him. 

‘Do you not hear?’ he said. ‘ Your music in the sea!’ 

She was gone from his touch before he realised how he 
had failed to hold her. With thunderclouds gathering over the 
western horizon there was little light, at this failing hour of the 
evening, in the narrow room, beyond that of the flames crackling 
round the faggots. The two high slits of windows that faced 
each other were but openings upon a greyer gloom; but through 
the one that gave upon the sea the livid split between water 
and sky was visible, growing ever more lurid as the hidden 
sunset deepened. Like a shadow among the shadows, she had 
eluded him. 

‘Do you know,’ she said—there was a tremor in her voice 
though she tried to laugh. ‘I think we had better move at 
once. Vraiment ¢a se gate.’ 

‘ Really, do not let us spoil things!’ Was that the meaning 
she wanted to convey? he wondered. Something of the blind 
rage that had seized him over the gift of Petrarch’s Sonnets 
a few hours ago returned upon him now. Was he to be soothed, 
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managed, spoken to, as if he were a child? And the scorn of 
her daring! . . . To place herself so compliantly in his power 
and still think to rein him with her gossamer threads! 

In the silence, which all that was left of self-control and 
reason in him forced upon his fury, the flame of the thorns 
suddenly died and darkness was around them, save for the red 
glow eating into the peat: a fiery eye in the cavern of the 
chimney. 

A memory fell upon him—a memory of her tourelle-room 
at Overbecq, where the sullen embers had seemed to him like 
the eye of some guarding dragon watching them. And, above 
the immediate sense of his wrongs, came an overwhelming anger 
for those past hours of waste, of self-delusion, in which all his 
manhood had been stirred, only to be thwarted, played with, 
denied. 

She had waited for his answer, with the high-bred patience 
characteristic of her. . As no sound came from him but that of 
his heavy breathing, she spoke again, gently, indulgently : 

‘ Sir Ughtred, I am afraid of storms. I must go back now.’ 
Then, a little more urgently, she added: ‘ If a storm were to 
come upon us here, in these ruins . . . I should die of it, I 
think. Let us go.’ 

At that he called out, ‘No!’ in so great a voice that the 
room was filled with the sound of it, even as, far beneath them, 
were the caverns with the boom of the waves. 

“ Mon ami 3* 

‘No,’ he cried again; ‘let us have done with that. Not 
friendship—love! ’ 

An immense inner stillness followed this word.. Time after 
time he heard the waves shout, leap, and fall back; the while 
he heard, too, his own pulses beat like hammers in his temples. 
And between the clamour of his blood and the clamour of the 
sea, the small, stealthy sound of the fire eating into the heart 
of the turf—From her, not so much as the rustle of afold. And 
then, out across the sea, far away, the first mutter of thunder. 

Somewhere over the waste of waters the lightning must 
have darted, showing the clouds and the waves to each other 
for a breathless moment of fierce beauty. 

‘ I must see your face,’ said Ughtred, hoarsely. He plunged 
a half-burned stick into the red, withdrew it flaming, and lit 
the branching candles on his table. ‘Now!’ he exclaimed. 
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He had expected to see her draw back from him. He was 
mistaken. She came towards him, on the contrary. 

* Look at me, then,’ she said, steadily, ‘ and let me look 
at you. You are not yourself—I will not listen to your wild 
words. But you will listen to me, because "—her measured 
voice faltered suddenly and lifted itself up again with the piteous 
flight of a wounded bird—‘ because you are my friend, my 
brother . . . and I am your sister, who once wreathed the 
thyme with you.’ 

He interrupted her with a laugh. 

‘Oh! no; you cannot lull me any more with these pretences. 
Look at me, Aglaé, are these the eyes of a brother? Are these 
the lips of a friend? Oh! you have called up the storm and 
you have kindled the fire—I had the mind of a monk, and you 
have put the passion of a man into me. You shall not blink 
the truth any more.’ 

She made one more effort to build up the falling barriers. 
Leaning across the table toward him, the light fluttering whitely 
upon her face, she cried in a high thin voice of appeal : 

‘I sought no fire but that of the soul. Oh, Ughtred, you 
cannot have forgotten that you called me your soul.’ 

‘ With my soul,’ he answered, ‘ but with my heart also, with 
all my being, all my blood! ’ 

At that she recoiled. Into her dark eyes, upon her parted 
lips, came a new expression—Disgust? Contempt? Impatience? 
Tense as he was, he was quick to hear her unvoiced thought : 
she was putting him from her, as something offensive to her 
refinement. With a very tranquil gesture, yet a decisive one, 
she folded her cloak about her. 

‘Now, Sir Ughtred, I have heard what you had to say—I 
wish to go.’ 

An impulse of disgust, kindred to hers, rushed upon him. 
For one moment the old Ughtred looked upon his new self, and 
hated it. He had almost stretched his arm to open the door for 
her passage when Vaucelin’s taunt, Vaucelin’s laugh, came back 
to his ear. ‘She’ll take all and give nothing. You may yet 
have the supreme ridicule of being shot . . . without having 
deserved it.’ And the last link that bound him to sanity, 
snapped: the supreme ridicule! Would he not now wear that 
for ever, even in her eyes? He had declaimed of fire and 
storm, and when she said, ‘ Let us go,’ was he tamely to lead 
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her forth? What—‘ the hour, the place, and the loved one all 
together,’ and to open his slack hand and all slip from him! 

In two strides he was across the room. He violently flung 
open the casement, and hurled the piece he had removed from 
his machine out into the darkening space. In his excited fancy 
he thought to hear it bound from rock to rock and splash into 
the sea. Once again the growl of the approaching storm ran 
low; prolonged, as if travelling along the arc of the horizon. 

‘Do you know what went there?’ He came closer to her, 
not touching her. ‘The key of the road for us both to-night.’ 

‘The key of the road?’ she repeated. Her eyes betrayed 
a fear of his sanity. 

‘Yes, without that piece of steel the car cannot move a 
yard.’ 

‘And you have flung it out,’ she said. And, as he 
laughed wildly : ‘ It is your honour that you have cast forth.’ 

Her scorn seemed only equalled by her calmness. She 
turned, sat down on the great couch and shaded her face with 
her hand. 

Then the rapture of his madness awoke and cried out in him. 
He flung himself down beside her, stretching his arms out— 
as once before, far away from here, in her turret-room— 
encompassing without touching her. 

‘ Beloved, beloved! ’ he called, ‘ what does anything matter, 
now that we are together? Give me your hand. Give me your 
lips. Turn your head, my beloved. Look at me. Have you 
not known how I have loved you? Oh, you have known, 
because you yourself willed my love first. You called upon it, 
and it awoke. When you wrote to me that your soul sought 
mine, that our loneliness must meet, that was true, but only 
half-true. The soul cannot give itself alone. If you want me, 
you must take me all. I want you, all your sweetness, all your 
preciousness, you, you, Aglaé—your eyes, your hair, your 
lips!’ Irresistibly the circle of his extended arms narrowed. 
He trembled upon the grasp; and through the open window the 
beating seas and the chanting winds made stormy accompaniment 
to his words. ‘ Aglaé—turn your face! ’ he cried urgently. 

She stirred from her unnatural stillness, and for a moment 
looked fixedly at him. Then she raised her hands and drew 
the folds of her grey veil before her face. At that, wrath broke 
out in him again, as suddenly as the roar of the thunder across 
the sea. 
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‘You shall not play your prude Laura to my cheated 
Petrarch!’ he cried, and violently flung back the folds of gauze. 
As her hands fluttered up, resisting, both his fell upon them and 
gripped. But, though at his mercy now, the small haunting 
face, the lips that had smiled, sphinx-like, baffled him yet.. The 
eyes that had revealed, and withheld, deeps unfathomable, fixed 
themselves upon him once more, then slowly the eyelids drooped. 
At the very moment when his strength would have drawn her so 
close that he might lay his lips upon hers, the revulsion came. 
Those little hands . . . they felt as nothing in his grasp! 
What if he held her, crushed her to him, he would yet hold 
nothing! As well try to clutch a butterfly, symbol of elusive 
Psyche, and capture its exquisiteness. Let him close his passion 
about her and, of all that made her lovely, there would be 
nothing left! 

He stared at her as at a wraith of womanhood. His hands 
slowly loosened themselves and parted. He got up and backed 
away, stood and still looked at her. 

Then she spoke at last : 

‘Your ways, Sir Ughtred, are worthy of my cousin Stanislas.’ 

He gave a dreary kind of laugh, without turning his eyes. 
So that was the level he had sunk to! Stanislas, the vicious 
fop! And it was hardly worse to guess, through the silence, her 
succeeding thought: Antoine would not have treated me thus! 
. . . Well, he was one of many—it was to be expected that she 
should draw comparisons! 

The outer storm that had been growling and muttering while 
stealthily creeping onward, seemed to leap upon them now: at 
both windows a flash of lurid blue, and above their heads a 
roar, simultaneous. Echo after echo awoke among the cliffs; 
down the coast they caught it up and flung it back at each other. 
In the trail of the great sound the sea ravened; and wind and 
rain together suddenly rushed with the voice of torrents. 

‘If at least you were to shut the window,’ she said to him, 
with a scornful lip, as soon as her voice might be heard. 

He obeyed and drew the leather curtains he had been at such 
pains to procure for his retreat. The crash of the mighty battle 
was about them again before he returned to the table, and he 
too had to wait until he could make himself heard. 

‘The old tower has weathered many such storms. There is 
no danger here,’ he said in a toneless voice. 
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‘1 know that,’ she replied to him with her contemptuous 
lip. ‘I know that.’ 

He thought to read a hidden meaning in her words; and the 
cold shame that was gathering in him penetrated deeper. He 
had not even the courage of his own action; not even the science 
to teach her to condone and to pity where she would not grant! 
Her scorn of him bit into his soul. It might have stung him to 
some vital warmth again but for his own scorn of self. 

Dully he sat, staring beyond her at the grey, blank wall— 
grey and blank like his fate. And she sat, Sphinx-like, not 
moving her delicate profile by a shade; contemning, appallingly 
silent, appallingly dumb of reproach, infinitely aloof—the woman 
he had loved and probably ruined! . .. ‘You will have the 
infinite ridicule of being shot without having deserved it.’ Aye, 
infinite ridicule, tragedy of unutterable futility! 

The huge rumour of the elements kept on. It seemed as if 
the ancient pile must fall apart before the weight of sheer 
clamour : must dissolve and crumble beneath the hissing fury of 
the rain. The glowing peat-sods spat and blew forth jets of 
white ash as hail-stones struck down the gaping shaft of 
chimney. Ughtred wearily got up and fed the hearth. Once 
she spoke, to ask him the time. It was eight o’clock: she took 
the news without comment. The hour brooded away, and every 
instant of it, the man thought, she concentrated herself in more 
acute impatience, more icy contempt still. 


Long afterwards, in that part of the world, the seventeenth 
of September was spoken of as ‘ the night of the great storm.’ 

At last some signs of its withdrawal became defined ; the voices 
in the clouds were silenced : only the voices below, of wind and 
sea about the rocks, kept up the clangour. She suddenly sprang 
to her feet and made an imperious gesture to the door. He 
opened it, she thrust herself past him to the threshold, but, a 
moment later, fell back, turning her face upon him as she did 
so: there was hatred in her eyes. 

Dazedly he went to the threshold too: all was dark, pitch 
dark—it was a blackness that hung like a pall. And, rolling 
through it came ‘the wind rushing from him to her, as—how 
long ago?—aye, it was this very day!—under the elms. The 
candle flames flew horizontal streaks of faintest blue, the peat- 
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ash swirled and eddied in a white column. Her cloak and the 
gauze ends of her veil were caught up and twisted about her. 
Hastily he closed the heavy oak. 

‘What did you want to do?’ he asked her. 

* To depart,’ she answered. 

‘Then I will go,’ he exclaimed furiously. 

* And leave me here alone? ’ 

-It was clear that his suggestion was the culminating insult. 
She sat down again, averting her eyes. 

Frantically he desired that she should reproach him; that 
she should weep, show some woman’s terror, some woman’s grief, 
some human passion of anger. Her frozen disdain was horrible, 
the renewed silence unendurable. He dragged himself across 
the flags back to the table and let himself fall on the stone seat. 

And then, with the suddenness which belongs to nightmare, 
sea and wind, maddeningly began to play to him the strains of 
‘ his music.’ The tourelle-room rose before his mind ; and, with 
all the vividness of the former hallucination, the face of Annibal 
de Braye again painted itself upon his inner vision. He pressed 
his fingers against his eyeball to kill the fancy. Even as he did 
so @ knock upon the door fell loudly; it was as if the approach 
of conscience had assailed another sense. He dropped his hands 
to stare. The sound was repeated, caught by the hollow 
reverberation of the stone wall—a summons stern and urgent! 

Then the woman looked at him again, and at last spoke. 

“Do you not hear?’ she said, her lips parted in a pale 
derision. 

It was real, then! He rose, stumbling in his haste. Real? 
It would be relief to grapple with something real at last! He 
flung back the door. 

But the figure that stood a second on.the threshold, fighting 
against the storm-wind, was not that he had gone to meet. It 
was the figure of a woman. And the face that looked in upon 
them from the darkness was the face of Solange. 


(Zo be continued.) 








